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AN  ESSAY 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  at  the  South. 

BY  J.  VAN  BUREN, 

(OF  CLARK SVI  .LF,  GLORCIA  ) 

To  the  Executive  Council  of  the 

Southern  Planters'  Convention : 

What  has  been  siad  it)  relation  to  the  prof- 
fitable  investment  of  a  few  dollar  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  we  trust  is 
sufficient,  without  going  through  the  like 
process  of  demonstration  in  relation  to 
other  varietiesof  fruit,  to  which  all  that  has 
been  said  can  with  propriety  lie  applied. 

As  most  of  this  Essay  has  been  thus  far 
devoted  to  the  benefit  of  those,  who  expect 
H  dime  for  every  blossom  on  their  trees,  and 
who  perceive  no  beauty  in  anything  exce  t 
as  combined  with  utility,  and  w  ho  have  no 
idea  of  utility,  save  by  the  quantity  o  '  d<  l- 
lars  and  cents  produced,  we  think  weshfauld 
he  remiss  in  our  duty  or  treating  thatportion 
of  our  Horticultural  brethren  cavalierly 
whose  effort-*,  predictions,  and  wishes  are  of 
a  higher  grade  than  the  preceding  class, 
were  we  to  dismiss  this  subject  without  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  portion  of  eur  notice.. 

No  article  is  of  greater  importance  than 
fruit,  as  a  means  pf  sustenance,  and  good 
health;  weot  the  South  are  too  eirmver- 
ous  in  habits,  to  enjoy  high  health,  u  f  o  nr 
climes  concentrated  carbotmcious  food  in 
the  form  of  fat  and  oils  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  furnaces  generating  afrimal  Eat,  life 
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«°uUl  not  be  sustained  without  it  ;  hut.  here 
111  our  torrid  clime  the  reverse  is  reqired,.  and 
nature  is  arranged  ro  as  to  tempt  us  on  in 
the  right  way.  The  seal  and  the  whale  is 
the  fruit  of  t  he  farmer,  whilst  the  Orange 
and  the  melon  that  of  the  fetter.  Were  we 
to  abandon  our  hog  and  hoe-cake  for  a  lar¬ 
ger  portion  of  vegetable  diet,  there  is  little 
doubt-,  but  fevers  wo.ubl  lie  more  rare,  as 
well  as' doctor  hills,  and  that  all  would  en¬ 
joy  better  health  ;  Humanity  to  ourselves 
and  those  'about  us,  calls  upon  us  to  provide 
abundantly  of  this  cheapest  and  most' 
haaUlrfull  diet,  which  providence  in  wisdom 
has  made  accessible  to  all  with  moderate  ef¬ 
fort.  To  the  man  of  fortune’and  leisure,  to 
the  brown  cheeked  farmer  and  planter,  to, 
the  professional  man,  and  to  the  nxechaie, 
what  more  delightful  moments  of  recreation 
are  there  than  those  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  flowers;  we  belong  to  one 
of  that  class  whose  brow  has  been  moistened 
with  the  sweat  of  years,  and  if  our  testimo¬ 
ny  is  anything  worth,  it  is  that,  the  horns 
thus  spent,  are  the  greenest  spots  on  earth, 
amidst  its  cares  perplexities  and  sorrows. 
And  besides  these  happy  hours  thus  spent, 
there  is  another  hallowed  effect  produced, 
which  is;  it  creates  within  us  an  attachment 
to  places,  or  in  the' 'language  of  Phrenology, 
it  fosters  the  organ  of  locality,  or  love  of 
home  ;  where  is  the  man  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  decorating  bis  Udine,  with  trees, 
shubery,  and  flowejs,  that  partakes  of  the 
spirit  of  the  cosmopolite  ?  be  never  1  Gages 
the  spot  bis  taste  lias  thus  adorned  through 
choice,  but  is  content  and  happy,  to  see  bis 
children  like  young  olive  plants  about  bis 
table,  and  to  instil  into  their  minds  tlie  vir- 
tuous  sentiments  peculiar  to  him  alone  who 
delights  to  engage  in  the  absorbing  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a.  Horticulturist.  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  in  any  form,  save  that  of 
skinning  it,  for  a  few  bags  of  cotton,  has  the 
tendency  to  soften  the  asperities  of  pur  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  render  us  more  patriotic  and  liu- 
manethan  any  other  ayocation  we  can  en¬ 
gage  in,  and  also  more  ready  to  vindicate  the. 
i  ighlsof  ourselves,  neighbors,. ynd  country  ; 
"•‘the  nations  strength  slumbers  in  the  peas¬ 
ants  arm.” 

Let  hub  who  has  in  early  life  been  a  culti¬ 
vator  of  the  soil,  forsake  it  through  the  rug¬ 
ged  cares  incident  to  manhood,  with  what  a 
mellow  zestdoes  lie  return  to  the  habits  of  his 
youth  in.old  age  ;  at  that  stage  of  .our  exis- 
gmewj  have  to  enter  into  more  intimate 


communion  \vivh  .njatei  mil  earth,  as  if  by 
doing  Vo  we  were  commingling  our  dust 
with  her-V’xTorr  its  spirit,  was  ready  for  its 
flights  to.  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  sa  d  that  the  American  people  were 
a  race  of  mv  rs  ;  and  i  ot  without  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  cause  ;  that  cause  is  the  inordinate 
and  a’!  pervading  love  of  money;  it  breaks, 
up  and  sunders  ('very  attachment  to  places, 
and  tilings,  a  ml  loaves  ns  with  the.,  wide 
and  cold  world  for  -a  home  ;  few  ever  reflect 
1  hat  t  here  are  oi her  and  higher  joy's  tijan 
that  of  getting  money,  with  most  it  is  the 
Suuimiun  Lamm.  Tips.  defect  has  be¬ 
come  .-tamped  upon  Vour  national  char¬ 
acter,  Lol-h  Lour  habit,  and  the  erro neons 
belief  tuai  it  is  the  essential  ingredient,  lo 
virtue,  iuieihgeiico.  respectability,  a  ml  mor¬ 
al  wort  li . 

This. sordid  eagerness  to  acquire  wealth, 
with  the  loss  of  true,  happiness,  shqjild  be 
subdued  au<l  softened  down,  and  other  and 
u  oilier  sen  ti  meat  s.clierished  and  inculcated. 

Nothing  has  a  more  pptpnt  tendency  to. 
■accomplish  this,  than  to  spend  a  portion  of 
our  time,  to  improvement  in  Natures  'fine 
arts,  and. amongst  w  inch  the  cultivation  of 
the  beautiful,  pict-uresqnc’a'nd  "the  sublime 
are  of  right  .enumerated. 

He  who  engag.es  in  these  occupations;, 
carries  with  Inin  a  hcly  w-rnl  happy  influence 
which  like' t he  dpvv  upon  the  flowers,  causes 
l  heir  frag  ranee  to  regale  the  senses  of  all 
who  approach  them  ;  so  his  example  rs  par¬ 
taken  of  by  alt  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  and  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  of  old 
age,  he  goes  down  to  the  grave-  blest  and 
mo.urned  by  ajl  ;.  with  monuments  behind 
him.  whose  budding  leaves,  blowing  flowers 
and  blushing  I)  nils  bear  testimony  that  tie-re 
lies  out-  w  ho  was-  a  benefactor  to- man  on 
Earth. 

Toy  the.  Farmed hii'd  Planter. 

Fair  Flay. 

M  y.-dfiH.  E-BiTonS  :  -I  hate 'carefully  read 
the  November  number  of  your  valuable  pa¬ 
per,  i  a  ;  imvvlmlge  the  great  utility  of  agri¬ 
culture'  productions,  but  there  is  one  great 
deficit*  mw  in  .-ucii wpi  ks,  it  is  1  hat  we  have 
too  little  li'o.m  the  real  practical  Farmers. of 
the  fSoinh  id  too  much  from  theorists,  and 
those  mix  ions  to  bring  into  notice  some  fa- 
vou-rkd rj.  -by  which  they- might  dope  the 
uususpe  tanner — or  to  guil  him  by  sel¬ 

ling  at  ftp  imrmeus  price  a  valueless  hog, 
cow,  $.c,  <v  •  Jirfiot  lie  nwkes  use.  of  the 
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iho  drougth  was  ^eghming  to  do  harm.  The 
land  is  a  very  light.  s?mly  soil,  a\  li ir  li  my 
neighbors  said  was  worn  out.  This  was’mr 
second  crop  on  it,  and  I  gathered  a  little  th 
rise  of  twenty-one  bushels  measured, jcorn 
to  the  acre,  besides  pension'd  wlmt’t he  squir¬ 
rels  ate  off  of  it..  This  logkg  snjafL  by  the  side 
of  the.  rich  prairie  and  river  bottom  lands-r- 
hut  it  must  he  remembered  thatthls  is  (said 
to  be)’  “  worn  gut  land,”  and  the ‘first  experi- 
tnent,  What  satisfies  me  thattbe  subsoil- 
i fie'  is  what  made  iny  corn,  is,  that  one  of 
tire  very  neighbors  that  ridiculed  my  ‘‘Lunev 
notion,”  made  an  entire  failure  on  the  same 
kind  of  Jand,  where  nothing  hut  a  lane  di¬ 
vides. ms. 

My  mode  of  farming  differs  from  every 
one  in  my  neighborhood;  therefore  I  am  the 
general  laughing-stock  for  all — but  i  think 
the  smiles  are  vanishing,  and  turning  to  as- 
selves  in  vankffe  cobweblqtE’ue  they  can  in  J  tonishment  and  \yonder.  Last  year  my  farm 
<«ood  old  thshione<!.homespuu,laugmi:gi — and  was  visited  from  . several  quarters;  and  it 


“paivs'of  a  popular  agricultural  .work,  to  ad- 
veVtise  his  articles  which  he  may  pure  banes 
have  for  sale.  I  regard  ibis  .as  down¬ 
right  imposition,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
try  the  publishers  of  such  papers.  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  and  read  attentively  ibr  ten  years  i 
a  popular  paper  devoted  to  a gn culture,  pub-  1 
lish’eJ  at.  the  South.  I’  beeam  ■  so. thorough-  j 
lydisgusted'with  the  many  impositions  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  the  Fanner,  tor.ei.hvr  with  the 
thousand  and  one  extracts  trom  ] papers 
North  of  Masons  and  Dixsons  hue,  that,  1 
ahamfuireL]  the  paper  entirely,  and  bay,*-  nev¬ 
er  subscribed'  tor  a  similar  on",  uutd  I 
induced  by  a 'friend  to  subsci  ilte'for  yours-r- 
hopirig  that  1  may  learn  some  useful  lessons 
from  it — Let  Southern  uluftfer.  who  have 
sound  practical  knowledge  and  know,  more 
about  tho'plouah  handles  .  tlia.n  kid  groves, 
be  heard  from  and  if  they  <qi.iu  clothe  tiiem- 


iny  ..word  for  it  Messrs.  Editors  \  our  paper 
must  succeed.  According  to  the  recommen¬ 
dation  made  by' “Tincy  Woods’  i  herewith 
.^en’d  you  five  new  ^uliscrioers,,  w  ith  the 
amount  of  their  subscription  <  nclosed. 

Yours  Bjsauf oar  DtcnticT. 

Jan.  V3!h  18541 


From  the  Southern.  Cutiwator, 

gubsoiling. 

Messrs,  Editors;  l  noticed  in  die  Febru¬ 
ary  number  of  your  valuable  journal  an  ar¬ 
ticle  copied  from  .the  Columbus  Enquirer, 
signed  ‘f  Epatoic,”  giving,  all  of  you  .smoke 
about.'.subsbiling.  As  l  Jtave  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  line  of  fanning,  l  will  give- it  to 
you,  and  you  may  insert  it  (not  withstanding 
my  great  aversion  to  appealing  in  print)  if 
you  think  fit. 

Deep  subsoiling  is  the  very  thing  for  corn, 
in  any  and  all  kinds  of  sandy  soils.  [Ido 
nyt  mean  “turning  up,”  .for  that  1  have 
proved,  to  my  sorrow,  will  not  do.]  Last 
y.ear  I  plowed  around  my  corn  with  a  small 
subsoil  plow,  made  at  my  . shop,  as  near  like 
a  genuine  subsoil  plow  as  I  could  remember,  | 
having  never  seen  but  one.  it  struck  my  j 
Fahey  that  my  sandy  lands  could  he  helped  , 
with  such;  hind  as  I  had  no  chance  to  send  j 
for  one,  had  to  make  them  at  home,  i  was  j 
very  cautious  not  to  allow  them  to  lean  either 
way,  as  there  was  danger  of  cutting  the  corn 
roots,  and  I  used  them  next  to  the  last  plow-  | 
ing  I  gave  my  corn  before  laying  Uy,.  just  as  j 


was  given  up  by.  ail  that  my  crop  could  not 
he  surpassed.  I  do  not  claim  to  be.  a  farm¬ 
er,  hut  I  desire  to  make  myself  one,  and 
think  I  shall,  if  your  very  useful  paper  lives, 
j  to  which  I  am  much  indebted'  for  my  success 
I  in  the  main,  so  far, 

j  Before  lidose,  let  ipe.say  that  I  Would  like 
|  tohear,  from  some  one  who  knows  from  ex - 
j  perieuce,  if  green  rye  will  do  for  pjgsand 
i  young  hogs  to  graze  on  all  the  time  in  win- 
!  ter. 

I  am  agreed  hand  for  experimenting.  I 
have  now  nine  different  kinds  of  corn,  threw 
of  cotton,  two  of  oats,  and  four  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure,  viz:  cotton  seed  in  a  ground  up  stale, 
roten  wood  and  ashes,  stable  manure  and 
soapsuds,  cotton  and  stable  manure,  all 
mixed  and  well  rotted.  I  apply  manure  to 
all  my  lands,  rich  and  poor,  corn  and  cotton 
throughout;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  present 
year,  or  about  harvest  time,  1  will  begin  to 
give  any  that  may  wish  it,  more  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
any  thing  further  until  I  try  these  experi¬ 
ments  on  one  more  crop. 

No  more,  at  present,  from  your  friend  and 
subscriber  on  .Bear  Cuefk. 

Tuscaloosa  county ,  Alabama ,  May,  1852, 


Paralysis:— It  is  sai  l  that  one  of  the  iftos 
distinguished  physicians  of  New  England 
ascribes  the  fearful  increase  of  cases  of  para¬ 
lysis,  to  the  use  of  stoves  in  close  rootns^ 


close  as  they  could  he  mil  to  it,  and  just  as  J  particularly  in  sleeping  apartments. 
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From  ehe  Southern  Cultira  or 
Thoughts  o  i  the  Culture  of  Cotton 

M  . ssss.  Editors:  There  is  no  branch  of  I 
agriculture  which  merits  a  larger  share  of 
attention  than  the  culture  of  cotton.  Its 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as '.veil  as  its  import¬ 
ance  to  those  who  grow  ii,  would  seem 
enough  to  concentrate  publicattention  toits 
culture,  and  inspire  men  of  competent  quali¬ 
fications  with  an  inclination  to  try  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  themselves  from  the 
frequent  disasters  which  now  destroy  their 
crops.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
proves,  beyond  cavil,  the  supreme  folly  of 
adheiing  to  the  old  system  of  culture,  when 
it  has  lost  its  adaptation  to  the  seasons.  It 
is  a  historical  fact,  that  countries  become 
colder  as  the  primeval  forests  are  cleared 
up  and  the  land  put  in  cultivation.  This  is 
true  of  the  seasons  in  the  cotton  States.  Our 
climate  is  annually  changing  and  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  of  Northern  Alabama.  Plant¬ 
ers  are  now  exposed  to  mishaps  which  were 
unknown  to  them  ten  years  ago.  This 
spring  may  be  regarded  ns  a  type  of  future 
seasons,  and  as  showing  the  numerous  trials 
and  drawbacks  to  which  farmers  will  here¬ 
after  be  subjected  ;  yet  I  by  no  means  design 
to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  will  be 
exactly  similar  in  all  respects.  There  is  di¬ 
versity  in  all  animate  and  inanimate  things; 
and  there  is  a  marked  diversity  apparent 
when  we  compare  twro  seasons  together. 
The  past  winter  was  remarkably  cold,  but 
about  the  middle  of  February  the  weather 
became  serene  and  mild,  vegetation  was 
rapidly  developed,  and  planters  pushed  for¬ 
ward  their  preparations  with  emulous  ea¬ 
gerness.  They  planted  corn  in  defiance  of 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  and  un¬ 
til  the  17th  of  March  they  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  wisest  course,  as  the  weather 
was  balmy  and  the  corn  thrifty  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Hut  the  wind  shifted  round  to  the 
North,  the  weather  became  bitingly  cold, 

<•  nd  the  ground  was  completely  frozen. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  an  occasional 
spell  of  good  weather,  whose  influence  on 
the  crop  was  neutralized  by  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  with  both  wind  and  hail. 

Is  i„  not  strange  that  men,  whose  success 
is  so  much  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
should  he  content  to  plod  on  without  any 
efo.t  to  note  the  changes  of  the  seasons'? 
Were  they  to  note  the  period  when  vegeta¬ 


tion  rievelo;  ed  itself;  mark  the  various 
drawubcks  that  o-eurred  from  seed  time  to 
harvest ;  and  contrast  one  year  with  another, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  might  escape 
many  vexatious  disasters,  and  raise  larger 
crops.  We  would  pronounce  a  farmer  who 
should  pbintvornin  Virginia  in  February  a 
fit  subject  for  Bedlam;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  seasons  have  been  so  materially  changed 
even  since  1340.  there  are  those  among  us 
who  conceive  that  they  would  be  irreparably 
ruined,  were  they  not  to  plant  corn  before 
the  first  of  March.  Is  there  any  more  ra- 
tiomffky  in  their  course  than  that,  of  the 
Virginia  farmer?  Let  the  repeated  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their 'Crops  by  frost  declare  the  folly 
ot  such  a  system. 

I  assume,  as  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
previous  observations,  that  cotton  ought 
not,  even  where  the  land  is  prepared,  to  be 
planted  prior  to  the  5th  or  sixth  of  April. 
Asa  genera!  thing  the  spring  rains  are  over 
by  this  time;  the  ground  becomes  warm 
enough  to  make  the  seed  sprout  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  weather  balmy  enough  to 
make  it  grow  off  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  up. 
I  hail  it  as  a  favorable  omen,  that  this  opin¬ 
ion,  once  so  much  scouted,  is  gaining  ground, 
as  year  alter  year  shows  that  late  planting 
is  more  certain  to  secure  a  good  stand  of 
cotton,  and  that  the  cotton  is  less  liable  to  be 
stinted  by  bad  weather,  or  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects.  Nor  should  the  ground  be  prepared 
too  soon  where  there  is  a  bun  (fence  of  team, 
as  it  then  becomes  weedy  and  is  covered  with 
a  hard  incrustation  before  the  cotton  gets 
up.  In  such  a  case,  the  land  has  to  be  tbor- 
oughly  broken  up  anew,  before  the  cotton 
can  grow  off,  or  the  land  be  worked  to  ad- 
vantage.  I‘  or  verification  of  this  fact,  if  any 
were  necessary,  I  might  appeal  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  every  observant  farmer, 

Ju.-t  as  soon  as  the  cotton  is  well  up,  the 
harrow  should  be  run  close  to  the  drill,  and 
a  sweep  put  behind  it  to  re-open  the  water- 
furrew.  Harrows  are  preferable,  because 
they  arc  not  half  as  apt  to  cover  up  cotton 
as  sweep- -—they  sift  the  dirt  among  it  bet¬ 
ter,  drag  we  clods  and  stalks  from  the  cotton, 
and  leav  e  the  ground  in  admirrble  order  for 
subsequent  working.  Dee])  plowing  in  light 
and  porous  soils  is  too  exhaustive  of  the  nu¬ 
trition  w  inch  feeds  the  plant,  and  on  that 
account  should  never  be  attempted,  unless 
in  very  wet  seasons.  In  weedy  land,  or 
where  a  hard  crust  is  apt  to  be  formed  on 
the  bed,  it,  is  best  to  run  the  bar  of  a  turn- 
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jng  plow  close  to  t lie  cotton,  and  throw  the 
dirt  into  the  water  furrow.  This  mode  of 
plowing  greatly  facilitates  “chopping  out,” 
and  renders  the  land  loose  and  pleasant  to 
to'Cliltivate  during  the  rest  ot  the  season. 
We  rare  y  lining  •  ot  on  to  a  perfect,  stand  t-k<f 
first  wot  king,  tin  ess  the  wcalhet  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  mild  and  serine;  hut  from  the  let  ol 
April,  to  the  5th  of  May,  we  thin  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  t!  e  fertility  or  the  land.  It 
is  lc., orally  agreed  that  late  plowing  myites 
cotton  shed  ‘‘shed  off”  the  hulk  of'  the 
squares  and  blooms  which  it  may  have  on  it. 

*  *  ‘  tfi  *  ❖ 

Respect  fully  yours,  A.  Yv .  Dillard. 

Surnier  county ,  Ala  ,  May,  1852. 

Aret c  Agricultural  Invention. — Scarcely  a  | 
month  passes  l»y  that  some  new  imple¬ 
ment  or  invention  to  aid  the  planter  is  net 
brought,  out  by  tire  ingenuity  of  American 
mi-nds.  Letters  from  the  interior  are  fre- 
queuently  addressed  to  us  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  where  such  tools  can  he  had. 
or  sucii  machines,  purchased.  So  far,  we 
have  had  the  generosity  to  answer  them  and 
thus  throw  business  into  the  hands  ot  oui 
agricultural  warehouses,  but  not  one  ot  them 
have  seen  prep;  r  to  hand  in  an  advertise 
merit  to  the  Southern  Organ,  the  only  paper 
in  the  city  that  devotes  its  columns  speciady 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

After  t  browing  considerable  business  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  agricultural  mer¬ 
chants  ill  this  city.  we  politely  solicited  his 
advertisement  and  was  repulsed  with  mark¬ 
ed  coldness. 

YVe  therefore  advertise  our  friends  in  the 
country  that  We  shall  in  future  answer  al; 
their  inquiries  w  ith  a  free  goud  wil  and  even 
procure  art Sides  for  you  just  for  your  sakes. 
but  hold  in  contempt,  the  men  'who  have  not 
sense  enough  to  see  their  own  interests  by 
advertising,  and  who  are  too  stingy  to  aid.  the 
press  that  is  conferring  such  undeserved  fa 
vors  upon  them.  YVe  have  many  inquiries 
too  about  seeds,  and  in  several  instances 
have  procured  them  for  our  friends,  but  our 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  are  so  narrow 
minded  in  their  vews,  that  they  think  it 
use. ess  to  advertise  in  a  paper  specially  de¬ 
voted  to  t h eir  interests.  Well,  we  can  live 
without  it. — Southern  Organ. 


For  your  Cattle  and  Horses — Mix  occasion¬ 
ally  one  part  of  salt  with  four  parts  of  wood 
ashes,  and  give  themixtureto  different  kinds 


of  stock,  summer  and  winter.  It  promotes 
their  appetites  and  tends  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition.  It  is  said  to  be  good 
against  bots  m  horses, murrain  in  cattle  and 
rot  in  sheep. 

To  Eroomsedge,  the  Reviewer. 

Dear  Sir  : — in  your  review  of  the  Oct. 
Xo-  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  I  see  you 
have  handled  my  Rescue  without  mercy, 
you  have  given  it  the  “nnkindest  cut  of  all'’ 
called  it  humbug,  and  my  article  about  it, 
a  hoax,  burlesque,  sheer  nonsense  &c. 

In  great  extremity  lean  hut  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead 
body  of  rezar  “Oh  judgement  thotr  art 
tl.it  to  brutish  beast.-  and  men  have  lost  their 
j  reason,”  Oh  my  Dear  Sir,  when  did  you 
pr  ivc  my  grass  a  humbug.  YVhen  and  how 
did  you  ascertain  that  my  article  about  it  was 
a  hoax.  AY  In  n  and  how  did  you  prove  by 
actual  experiment  that.,  my  grass  will  not  do 
what  1  have  said  it  will;  My  Friend  how 
many  great  inventions,  how  many  important 
improvements  your  simple  I  umlrtig,  has 
lost  to  mankind.  IIow  many  great  and 
good  men  have. spent  t  heir  lives  to  bless  man¬ 
kind  and.  died  without  a  thank.  The  inval¬ 
uable  cotton  gin  was  at  first  derided.  The 
Steam  Boat  was  laughed  at  )ret  can  you  set 
the  true  value  of  these  two  inventions. — 
Let  this  suffice — for  l  desire  to  have  a  friend¬ 
ly  talk  with  you  about  my  incomparable 
“Rescue.”  You  s.-y  “law  years  have  said 
that  the  most  dangerous  witness  in  the 
world  h- ha  who  proves  too  much,  you  tear 
it  is  so  with-the  Rescue.  My  grass  has  all 
the  properties  given  it  by  me,  w  hich  1  am 
well  fortified  with  proof  to  show.  It,  would 
he  very  hard  to  squeeze  blood  out  ot  a  tur¬ 
nip  1  acknowledge,  1  never  have  possessed 
that  power,  but  i  have  t Ije  power  to  prove 
that,  I  possess  a  winter  grass  which  will 
graze .llorses.  Mules,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Goats, 
Hogs,  and  Poultry  from  November  to  June, 
yea  more  -which  wilt  keep  them  lat,  through¬ 
out!  hat  period.  I  have  the  proof  to  show 
that  then  (the  stock  being  withdrawn,  and 
the  ground  ecjua I)  it  will  yield  as  much  hay 
per  acre,  yea  more  than  T  miothy,  clover,  or 
the  Blue  Gras-s  of  Kentucky.  1  have  the 
proof  to  shosv  that.  it  is  as  nutritious  as  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  yea  more  that  it  is  as  as  much 
so  as  Barley,  and  t  hat  stock  are  as  fond  of  it 
as  they  are  of  that,  I  have  the  proof  that  it 
will  do  well  in  any  kind  of  soil  in  the  South 
and  that  it  will  reclaim  worn  out  fields  yea 
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more,  th m t  syjron  followed  wjUi  our  cornmdi 
peart  gives  to  fanaer-s  and  piasters,  tiio- 
cheapest,  tire  easiest  the  s  nip  e  ttbe  quickest, 
and  tlie  ntasi  paying  plan  to  reclaim  worn  j 
out  field,-;,  and  to  refertilize,  those  not  yet,  I 
so  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise. 
Further!  have  the  ‘proof 'to  show  -that  my 
grass  is  never  injured  by  co‘ldryea  more  that 
it  , stand  sour  hot  sun,  i  luv-e  the  proof  to 
show;  licit  .£  does  not  spread  or  run,  so  as 
to  lie  tl  i  ff  cult,  to  get  rid  of  yea  more,  that 
it  can  lie  easily  and  efficiently  destroyed  at 
any  stagei before  its  seeds  are  pipe  by  being 
ploughed  up  or  under.  Ain!  lastly  1  have 
ihe  proof  to  show  that  it  requires  to  be 
sowed  but  once,  ever  after  reproduci  ng  itself 
(tkr.ou.gh  Its  seeds)  ml  infaihtm,  ■  yen  more, 
t  hat.  it  is  an  annual  and  its  roots  die  in  the 
same  Way  as  wheat  or  rye.  JJroonisedgtF 
and  myself  may  differ  about  worn  out  fields.  1 
1  have  never  yet  seen  a  cleared  field  which  } 
would  not  produce  vegetation  of  somekind.  | 
I  do  distincly  say" and,  i -have-  the  proof  to  i 
show,  that  if  the  field  will  produce  at  all  i 
then  my  grass  will  reclaim  it  single  handed  ! 
but  it"  followed  with  the  pea  if  will  soon  ! 
make  it  produce  as  well,  yea,  better  than  it  j 
ever  did.  and  that  for  ages  to  come.  Brooro-  j 
sedge  and  myself  may  differ,  about  the  at-  I 
mospheres.  !  believe  it  the'  great  Besivoir  ! 
which  -supplies  the  earth  and  and  the  vegit-  ! 
ati-on  with  fertilization..  The  grand  purse 
turn ishi ng  but  very  little  arganiclbod  strict¬ 
ly  speaking-.  Tiiisds  the  decided  opinion  of; 
the  most  eminent,  practical  agriculturists  1 
and  chemists  of  the  ago.  BJ v  grass  and  the  )- 
pen  extract  from  the  one  and  return  to  the  : 
other  more  Nitrogen,  (the  chief  support  erf*j 
vegifation)  than  any  two  other  product  ions, 
having  equal  remunerative  properties,  i 
do- say  therefore  without  the  least  reserva¬ 
tion.  that  my  grass  is.  ‘‘the  very  thing  of  all 
things  .in  the  world  wo  want,”  a  perfect 
‘‘Godsend”  under  the  -euplioneous  title  of 
“Bescue.”  And  I  do  say  farther,  that  it  is 
worth  more  to  t  lie  farmers  and  planters  of 
t he  South,  than  all  the  gold  of  California,  if 
every  particle  of  it  was  'obtained,  and  run 
into  dollars  and  equally  divided  amongst 
them.  Your  ob’-r.  serv’f  B.  V.  Iverson.  1 

This  grass  lias  the  following  Valuable 
qualities,  which  four  years  experience  has  1 
abundantly  demonstrated; 

1st.  It  has  the  largest  grain  of  any  known 
species  of  grass,  being  nearly  as  large  as 
wheat. 

•vud.  It  will  grow  (on  very  rich  ground) 


j'iiiii  entree  .to  tour  i  ftt  I'ugliF" 

3rd.  i  t  is  never  injured  by  cold— no  freeze 
hurts  it.  - 

4th.  It  is  never  troubled  by  insects  of  any 
kind. 

5th.  It  is  never  injured  or  retarded  in 
growing  by  heavy  rains,  overflows  or  ordina¬ 
ry  drought. 

Gth.  It  grows  as  fast  as  Millet  of  Lucerne. 

7th.  It  is  as  nutritious  as  Bariev,  ami 
stock  are  as  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of  that. 

8th.  It  will  keep  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  goals,  hogs,  and  poultry  fat  through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  spring,  from  Noreember- 
to  June, 

9th'.  It  will  then  (the  stock  being'  with¬ 
drawn.  and  the  ground  being  rich)  yield 
from  four  tq  six  tons  of  excellent  hay  per 
acre. 

10th.  It  .saves  corn  an  1  fodder  being  f(!q 
away  to  the  stock  during. the  winter  and- 
spr.ivg. 

11th.  It.  completely  protects  fields  from 
washing  rai.ls. 

1*2.  ii.  It  enables  t  arm 'ucs  to  have  an  a'  un- 
dance  of  rich  milk,  cream  and  butte/,  with 
fat  beef  mutton,  kid,  pork,  turkey,  an  1 
chicken  for  their  laid?, 

13th.  ft  will  Idf  followed  \yith  our  corn¬ 
field  pea)  give  to  fanners  the  cheapest,  the 
simplest,  the,  mi  rest,  and  the  most  paying 
plan  to  reclaim  worn  out  fields,  and  referlil- 
izp,  those  not  yet  so,  whicli  the  ingenuity  of 
man  caj)  devise. 

14th.  It.  will  sow  its  own  seeds  after  the 
first  time,  wit  limit  -expense  or  trouble-,  there¬ 
by  reproducing  itself  th  oagh  its  seeds  on 
the  same  ground  ad  j«/  m  um. 

15th-  It  docs  not. spread  or  take  possess¬ 
ion  of  a  field,  so.  as  to  be  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  hut  can  he  effectually  destroyed  at  any 
stage  before,  the  seed  ripen  and  fall  out,  bV 
being  plowed  up,  or  under. 

This  grass. having  the  abov.e  enumerated 
properties  will  be  found  by  all  who  cultivate 
if,  tar  superior  to  any  other  species  ever  in¬ 
troduced,  or  which  can  b@  introduced,  for 
the  climate  and  soil  of  the  South.  I  shall 
be  prepared  by  July  next,  to. furnish  seed  of 
this  valuable  grass  to  all  who  desire  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  My  price  is  $5  per  peck,  which  is 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  begin  with; 
it  being  distinctly  understood  that  in  every 
instance  where  the  party  is  not  satisfied 
(after  giving  it  a  fair  trial)  the  price  shall  lie 
returned.  B.  V.  I. 
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Feas  and  Broomsadge* 


Mu.  Eu.toj!  :  AJlbou-gb  many  arc  irwaie 
of  the  fao  it  may  iro-t  generally  be  k i x > w ti 
that-  the  pea  succeeds  better  alter  turning 
n nder  brondmnedge,  as  a  first  croj>,  than  any 
other  cultivated  plant.  Corn  and  even  cot¬ 
ton,  as  most,  of  your  readers  have  d-d ut less 
seen,  will  dojv.it  little  as  a  Ivrst  crop  alter 
turning  under  broom-edge,  but  peas  will 
pro\v  more  luxuriantly  than  a-tt-y  where  else, 
tinless  perhaps  in  new-ground.  As  there 
are  now  a  great  many  old  holds  thickly  set 
with'  bn>omsjdgert  hat  will  soon  be  brought 
back  into  culti ration,  I  think  some-  good 
pan  oi"  reclaiming  them  a  matter  ol  same 
importance.  I  will  otter  a  plan.  ?.nd  it  may 
g.oVor  what  it  is  woTth— let  those  who  can, 
offer  a  better,  it  -is*  tills,  tnrn  im  ler  yon 
broomsedge  with  a  two-lmese  .plow  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  'pitches, *  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  you  can  tin  1  leisure  to  do  it,  so'tbat 
the  surface  may  be  mellowed  by  the  hosts. 
Hon  re-time  dm  ing-the  mouth  of -May  sow  it 
with  pevs-ami  scratch  them  in  lightly t  so  as 
uot  to  d.stnrb  the  grass  sod  below-.  Or,  it 
you  think  the  ground  will  lie  too  foul,  drill 
i-ljom  in  rows  about- 1  hree  font  apart,  so  that 
you  may  run  a  I ur-row  -or  two  between,  in 
e,  their  ease,  take  care  and  ho  not  disturb  the 
so  l  below.  On  ties  l  ist  plan  I  have  now 
gr  twin*  the  best  peas  1  huveou  my  farm.— 
A  lew  rows  of  corn  wore  planted  on  the 
same-ground  ;  but,  as  1  expected,  tliey  area 
]  effect  !’,u hu  e. 

Where  (lie  p  -asare  ripR  the  hogs  may  tie 
allowed  to  eat  them  off.  but  no  other  stock 
should  be  alio  wad  to  enter.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  following  lay  oil  the  ground, 
w  ith  a  senator  or  shovel  furrow  for  cotton. 
Into  this -furrow  seaJtsr  yoh?  compost  ma¬ 
nure,  or  goaii  r,  if  you  please-,  and  riiver 
with  a  t  wi.-t or— after  w  lucli  finish  your  lied 
in  the  usual  manner.  Alder  the  eotton  is  up, 
let  liie  culture  b  1  with  the  hoc  and  sweep. — 
i  think  it  would  lie  best  not  to  bring  up  the 
grass  sod  from  below,  Hindi  is  the  plan  I 
intend  to  pursue,  ami  T  expect  to  timl  iny 
inn  l  afterwards  in  good  h  ‘art,  and  ready  for 
any  jn.lici.aus  course  ot’cropping.  If  any 
oil  ■  knows  a.  bettcrcourse,  1  iiope  lie  wilt  let 
it  he  known  throu  gh  your  columns.  before 
cotton  planting  time.  1  intended  when  I 
commenced  tins  to  offer  a  tlieorylto  <'xp!ain 
why  the  pea  which  is  a  brumlleax ed  sneeulant 
plant,  thrives -wall  afterbroouisedge,  which 
is  a  very  narrow -feared  and  dry  plant;  Iml 
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cannot  now  for  want  of  room  and  want  of 
time.  I  presume  t  here  ai‘e  bn  f  few  of  you  r 
readers  who  will  led  an  interest  in  this  part 
of  -the -subject.  If  any  do,  and  will  make 
the  cab  through  yourcohrams,  Uvvill  try  to 
respond,  i  do  not  promise  to  throw  much 
light  upon  it,  but  if  it.  excites  discussion,  that 
may  enlighten  us.  I  tried  a  year  or  two 
ago  through  yqwr.  paper  to  draw  something 
from  ‘‘llroomscd  re”  .himself  upon  it  hut  be 
was  then  too  mu  li  taken  up  w  thins,  month  ¬ 
ly  criticisms  to.  attend  to  so  small  a  matter. 
L  trust,  if  t  uttompt  the  task,  ho  will  spare 

ill  .;.  *  Fi’.AXKi.ra.* 


Diseases  of  Cattle. 

Chalk — One  pint  of  iiu'.c<  d  oil,  -  mixed 
w'ilh  Iff  oz.  laudanum,-  Dianima-—  Give 
half  an  ouhty;,„af  powdered  catechu,  10 
grains  of  powdnre  l-upium,  in  a  little  gruel. 
tiove  or  haven  —  Use  the.  elastic  -tub;  as  a 
preventive,  let  them  be  supplied  with  coni- 
ihoasalt,  and  re.str.ihmd  from  rapid  feeding 
when  fi/st  feeding  on  rank.  grass  or  clover. 
Mqnge— 1 1-0,1  f  a  pound  of  black' -brim stone, 
quarter  of. a  pint  iff  turpentine,  one  pint  ot 
train  oil.  M i  x  t heui  together,  and  rub  the 
mixture  well  in  o-ver  tbe  uffaetwd  parts. — 
Milk  fiver  or  g  i^g  t — Two.  ounces'  of  brim¬ 
stone,  tw  o  ounce' .of  diapente,  mu:  ounce  oi 
co m miii  seed  powdered,  one  ounce  ot  pow¬ 
dered  nitrate,  G.ve  this  daily  in  a  liltle-gm- 
al,  a U.1  well  rub  the  udder  with  a  little 
goes.''  gree.-et  Mncntin— yljalf  a  pound  of 
salt,  two  ounces  of  bruised  coriander  sec<l, 
ono  on aeg  of . g cut ian  powder  ;  give*  these- in 
a  little  water..  lVwsjjns  swallowed  by  oxen 
'are  eonim  ufy  the  pew,  the  water  drop  wort, 
.in 1 1 'the  common  an .1  the  water  hemlock; 
on  'and  a  half  pint  of  linseed  ml- is  the  best 
remejlv.  Purge  fur  poisoning—  hither  one 
pound  ot*  salts  in  a  quart  ot  water -gruel,  or 
a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  ot  linseed  oil. 
fipnwis — LjiiTirpcai.iqu  ;  one  ounce  ot  sweet 
oil,  lour  on  uses  ot'  spirits  ot  hartshorn,  halt 
oun -e  of  oil  of  thyme.  S'.ing  of  the  a  (liter 
or  slow  too  nit  —  Apply  immediately  strong 
spirits  of  haiTshpru.  For  sting  ot  bees,  ap¬ 
ply  chalk  or  whiting  -mixed  with  vumegar.— 
To  take  film frQin  a-horse's  eys— Blow  loat  su¬ 
gar  and  a  little  salt,  into  , the-  ijtflarftod  eve, 
ati  f  in  most  cases  it  will  la;  relieved.  Sas¬ 
safras  Im  Is  pounded,  and  put  in  w  ater,  to 
stan  1  till  it  bee. nines  nearly  1  as  ■  thick  as 
cream ,  applied  to  the  eye,  is  an  excellent  reny 
edy  for  in  flam  at  ion.  To  relieve  cholic  in 
horstf-fl  ub  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the 
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6. east  of  t  e  horse ;  nut!  if"  he  bi  drenched 
with  it  lie  will  be  relieved.  Horses  should 
never  be  put  to  severe  work  on  a  lull  stom¬ 
ach;  more  horses  are  hurtby  hard  driving  aft  i 
a  full  feed  than  a,  ill  l  feed  after  hard  driving. 

For  the.  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Florida,  as  it  Appeared  in  1853. 

BY  ABBEVILBE. 

['Continued  from  page  21.] 

I  ne  Cabbage  Palmetto  becomes  Cohspie- 
uousgrowing  to  considerable  height,  where 
the  !an  Is  are  of  a  moist,  close  eba  ranter.  The 
hammocks  are  generally  good  allivians,  pro 
send  ig  a  kind  oj’high-iandjungle,  the  growth 
vviiite  oak,  live  oak,  beach,  magnolia,  red 
bay,  and  se  veral  species  of  ash  and  cherry 
In  some  oft  hese  hammocks,  marie- rock  crops 
out,  in  which  are  lime  sinks  and  subterra¬ 
nean  galleries,  caves  and  streams  of  water. 
We  saw,  about  half- a  mile  off  the  road,  to 
the  right,  near  mid-way  between  Palatka 
and  Orange  Spring,  a  tine  sulphur  spring.— 
We  crossed  a  running  stream  called  Deep 
Creek,  if  we  remember  right,  the  water  ol 
which  was  of  a  brownish,  or  peaty  hue. — 
Orange  Spring-,  is.a  noted  Sulphur  Spriim 
sme  s  strong  at  some con.-iderable  distance, 
smad  hsh  and  terra-pins  in  great  number.' 
>pori  iii  its  waters,  which  are  asclear  as  the 
atmosphere,  ami  even  dealer;  we  had  no 
means  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  or  test 
in  any  way.  The  house  is  kept  by  Mr. 
vui  mek,  well  known  in  the  upper  part  of 
our  totate,  open,  polite  and  attentive;  we 
spent  a  pleasant  night  on  our  return  at  this 
p.ace.  I  he  hinds  between  Orange  Spring 
and  Ocala,  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
already  passed.  Ocala  has  a  court  house, 
.small  jail,  a  Baptist  and  Methodist  Church, 
a  public  house,  four  or  five  stores,  lawyers 
and  doctors  plenty  as  elsewhere.  Tim'  vil¬ 
lage  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  dry  and 
painty.  i  here  is  a  newspaper  published 
tere,  equal  to  most  other  village  papers. — 
As  yet  there  is  not  much  nearness,  or  appli¬ 
ances  for  comfort,  the  p  opleare  hospitable, 
open,  and  kind  in  their  manners  to  stran¬ 
gers,  of  whom  they  -see  plenty  in  this  lime 
ol  unrest.  There  is  also  a  small  steam  saw- 
mi  l.  i  he  lands  are  pretty  good  around  the 
Milage,  underfilling  to  almost  hilly;  the 
out  ci opping  rocks  are  shell  sand-stone; 
marle-rock  also  shows  itself  below  the  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  Lime  sinks  are  common,  and 
wit  lin  four  or  five  miles  are  extensive  caves, 
sard  to  contain  fossils.  Genera!  Scott  kind¬ 


ly  offered  to  conduct  us  to  one  of  I  be  e 

caves  to  show  us  a  fossil  terrnpm,  but  our 
time  failed  us.  From  all  appearances  we 
should  conclude  this  country  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  chills  and  fever,  and  probably  bowel- 
complaints,  and  enlargement  of  ibe  spleen, 
with  little  prospect  for  relief  in  this  climate; 
iiseases  of  the  lungs  and  piurisy,  we  hardly 
think  will  originate  here.  The  far  famed 
Silver  Springs  are  six  mi  lee  from  Ocala. — 
I'he  clearness  of  the  water,  its  depth  and 
scenic  beauty  has  to  be  seen,  as  m>  pen  can 
write  it;  as  we  paddled  over  it  in  our  frail 
bark,  we  appeared  to  be  .suspended  over  a 
mimic  forest  of  vivid  green,  and  rainbow - 
tints.  Large  cattish,  align  tors  and  terrapins, 
are  abundant  in  this  chrys-tal  water-garden. 
Living  shellsrover  the  bottom,  and  aqn  oos 
plants  spread  their  foliage  on  the  surface, 
i’liis  spring  is  the  head  an  1  source  of  the 
Oca  law  aha  river.  A  small  sort  of  steamer 
runs  up 'here  and  takes  cotton  and  other 
produce  to  the  St.  Johns  river.  There  are 
two  stores  here,  undone  or  two  more  going 
up.  This  may  lie  a  place  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  ere  long. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  CalweJKs  plantu- 
•ion  near  Oca. a,  when  the.  making  of  sugar 

had  just  commenced,  this  farm  is  a  mixed 

on.e  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  corn,  all  of  w  hich 
is  pretty  good,  the  cigar  was  mostly  rattoon 
crop  (that  isfrom  the  last  year’s  still'd,  le)  and 
we  think  not  as  good  as  if  planted.  The 
sugar  made  is  good  and  fair  in  quality- 
worth  here  about  five  ecu's  per  lb.  The 
appeal  ances  ol  thrift  and  good  management 
showed  as  well  on  this  farm,  as  any  we 
saw  in  Florida.  From  Ocala  we  passed  on 
to  Mi  canopy  in  sight  of  Orange  Lake,  which 
is  girdled  with  orange  groves,  the  lake  is 
fast  sinking,  and  may  at  some  day  not  far 
distant  old  in  time,  become  a  dry  p'uin,  or 
.savanna,  of  rich  land.  rI  lie  orange  groves 
are  on  very  rich,  dark  soil.  The  bark  louse, 
one  of  the  cochleae,  spares  not  this  non-culti- 
vated,  beautiful  tree.  The  vamlalie  touch 
of  man  also  aids  in  the  destruction,  as  we 
saw  many  trees- exit  down  ruthlessly  to  eith¬ 
er  the  golden  limit.  Ihese  trees  are  not  na¬ 
tive,  hut  were  brought  here  by  the  early  ad¬ 
venturers  from  the  elder  world.  Bitter- 
sweets  and  sour,  are  the  only  kinds  in  these 
dense  groves.  They  bear  almndnntl v.  and 
when  1  hi  lined  out  and  left  at  good  distance 
in  the  fields  have  a  rich  and  pleasi ng  appear¬ 
ance,  from  the  deep  green  foliage  and  the 
pendant  golden  fruit.  The  bitter-sweet 
eats  very  well,  and  the  sour  onei?  excellent 
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when  mixed  with  mi  jar  and  water  as  a  bev¬ 
erage,  cooling  and  pleasant.  On;  side  of 
the  lake  presents  good  ho  lies  of  rich  ham¬ 
mock  lands,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  long 
staple  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco  an  1  conn— 
Cotton  will  yield  on  those  land,  one  to  two 
thousand  pounds  in  the  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
■  trom  55  to  .40  bushels  of'  corn  ;  .the  ears 
are  gen  •ra! iy  smaller  than  on  the  same  kind 
.  o'.'soil  with  us  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State. 
The  hammock  lands  take  liar  1  work  to  clear; 
an  1  prepare  for  cultivation  ;  (true  Jamb  are! 
much  easier  "brought  into  cultivation,  and' 
will  give  remunerating  crops.  Gbbd  p1n.e 
lands  will  vleld  about  five  hundred  p  uiuilsof 
seed  cotton  p  :r  acre,  ait  1  ten  acres  may  he 
cultivated  to  thebahd.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  dry  cotton  i  i  the  seed  yields  about  twen¬ 
ty  seven  pounds  of  li lit,  making  one  hundred 
and  thirty  free  pounds  per  acre,  or  thir- 
teeu  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  hand. — 
One  itan  1  can  pick  this  in  sixty  days  work, 
am!  in  this  dim  aid;  there  is  five  months  to 
pick  their  eoi  foil.  The  rcfiilt  of  one  hand.  I 
in  cotton  at  thirty  cents,  would  he  four  Iran 
(ire  1  and  five  dollars,  which  we  think  call 
tie  done. y,,nd  make  plenty  ot  every  thing 
fdse  for  an  abundant  support.  Hogs  can 
be  raise  1  here,  and  meat  can  lie  saved,  ike. 
atmosphere  is  very  drying,  and  the  |#!hu  we 
proposed  to  oursclfto  mi ve  meat  wou'd  be 
as  follows:  About  I  he  first  ot*  March  kill 
and  elean  well;  open  the  frog  and  hang  it  up 
in  t  h  Tsha  Ic  for  twenty-four  hours,’ then 
take  it  down,  cut  it  up  and  raft  it  \vell;  j 
whe.r  it  has  taken  salt,  flung  it  up  in  a  house,  | 
built  twenty -four  feet  high,  with  a  she  ter! 
over  it  four  feet  higher,  am!  extending  sever-  { 
al  feet  farther  out  than  the  building,  so  as  i 
to  entirely  shelter  tin*  house  from  the  rays! 
of  the  urn.  It  should  be  thoroughly  smoked  i 
-  -a  little  red  pepp  r  with  t lie  fire.  W  hen 
this*  is  done,  pack  it  away  in  boxes,  placed 
oh  feet  from  the  ground,  in  dry,  pulverized 
ehmcoal — every  crack  an  1  crevis  rartfii  Iv 
filled  up.  In  this  manner  we  think  mem 
can  lie  well  managed  even  in  the  anient 
climate  of  East -Florida,  supplying*  p  only 
of  wholesome  food  for  all  hands.  Ifoef  is 
a  poor  diet  for  negro  or  white  man.  in  warm  ; 
donates.  Good  baron,  brea  1.  ami  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  the  working-man’s  diet.  Fresh  ! 
beef  diet  engenders  chilis  and  fever,  and  all 
its  train  of  constitutional  disturbances.  It 
may  do  well  enough  fur  an  occasional  Sun¬ 
day  dinner.  Sweet  potatoes, pumpkins, and 
peat*  are  raised  her'*  in  perfection,  even  on 


the  poor  pine  kinds;  Gardens  in  East  Flor¬ 
ida  are  eschewed,  we  saw  arce.Iy  any  such 
a  tiling.  The  reason  of  this,  is  Irest  know  n 
to.  the  people.  Y\'e  fer  I  certain  they  could 
j  have.a  prodigal  profusion  of  vegetables  all 
winter  it  they  used  the  means.  J\iilk  it) 
East  I  loridii  is  rather  a  rare  article,  in  ibis 
country  no  calves  die  «,t  the.  churn  disease.— 
Cattle  are  plenty  and  so  is  their -pro vender, 
what  is  tile  matter  we  bout  know,  it  may  be 
they  have  no  tune  to  attend  to  it,  or  are  to.) 
manly  lor  such  .childish  diet.  There  is  no 
doubt  several  reasons  among  the  people  why 
there  is  no  milk. 

The  winter  climate  is  bland  awl  mild.,  t he 
thermometer  in  i lie-shade,  when  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  one,  reached  about  85° — 
prevailing  winds  are  West  and  North  ea*f, 
rarely  ever  blows  front  the  Sough  ;  tl(e  nights 
cool,  with  heavy  dews,  during  our  visit,  sky 
generally  clear.  Extra  tropical  plants  aie 
b'cs  liable  to  lie.  hurt  by  frosts  on  the  east 
side  of  1st.  John’s  river,  than  elsewhere.-— 
Arrow- root  succeeds  well  iu  this  climate, 
ami. any  quantity  of  Castor  Oil  might  he 
raised,  as  the  plants  we  saw  were  enormous 
ami  well  covered,  with  fruit.  There  is  a 
section  of  country  covered  with  asjH-eics  of 
red  pepper,  called  liomosiissit  pepper,  it  has 
spread  over  many  miles  in  extent  ;  it  makes 
with  vittegHi  a  warnVrathcraromalic  pickle, 
much  prized  by  the  inhabitants.  This  ori¬ 
ginated  no  doubt  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
orange  groves. 

This  climate  suits*  tin*  dark-raced  man,  for 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  iu  harmony  w  ith 
his  physical  constitution.  The  white  man 
becomes  relaxed  and  lo.-cshis  energies;  nc  r 
can  fie  ever  colonise  this  land  of  j'oicers.  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word* — the  cl. mate  for¬ 
bids  it ;  he  can  keep  the  shade,  think  forand 
govern  the  dark  raced  laborer,  but  with  this 
he  must  be  content,  for  every  I  rave*  we  take, 
the  fact  looms  up  more  ih.-tinellv  thit  thau 
is  not  a  coshfdpoiile.  The  w  hite  man  holds 
southern  climes,  but  as  a  master,  the  labor¬ 
er  must  he  a  dark  raced  man.  adopted  by  na¬ 
ture  to  labor  under  a  burning  sun,  and  mala¬ 
rial  influences. 

Lands  have  gone  up  in  price  rapidly  of 
late,  from  the  influx  of  foreigners,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  and  twenty  five  dollars  an  acre,  is 
quite  current  asking  and  selling  prices  for 
good  lands,  in  the  parts  we  visited,  that  is 
Marion  and  Alachua  counties.  The  lumber 
business  is  good  everv  where  in  this  country 
nesjr  stream3  sufficient  'iv  rafting.  Terp  -u- 
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line  i ii tv V ,  (“tv  f  nigbaUra  d  some  to  * ViTHJafK 
in  th«  Wu.-im’.-j-s.  Moss  may  lie  gathered 
with  goad  n  munerafnm  for  labor,  it  is  worth 
three  ferns'  a  pound,  when  prepared  ami 
carried  to  tire  river — it  in  worth  about  six 
e  m Is  i n  Chare  stub!.  We  think  <rdo\l  hands 
well  in  an  aired  might  make  1 1  ft  y  dollars  ptw 
month,  as  it  is  very  abundant  and  easy  It) 
gatlidr;  lit'  preparation  '  ot’  it  very  simple, 
an  Hitt  le  ex  pen  v.  ntt  ’titling  it.-  hifchngeiweiit. 
Witter  in  lids  country  is  Hot  \  cry  «'m>fl  tor 
<*•)<)!,  Imi f  tiri s  ran  be  bo  new  hat  remedied.— - 
Wetter  is  iva  lied  by  w  e lb- 1  ;V  ot'  flw  feet  deep. 
Cultivated  are  infested  with  am  is  cr¬ 


aw  ie  JVui'.it  kmnni  as 
with  cads  it  1 1  round* 
thing  i  cones  in  con'a'el  with,  in 


(•()!•  R  s ,  u  I 
and  site  I 


it  is-avhti'd 

to  .every- 
wlH;l  id 

is  ,*r  liif-d  «mi  --toniiv;  anViltn'e  ovbrmufeh  for 
the  euklfbur,  it  annoys  tin:  *fegs  rtf '  Injrs’i 
jm»H  mules  fis  wefl  its  m  u.  Stock  water 
is  apparent  y  a  little  sear.ce,  awl  we  think 
horses- and  mules  suffer,*!  goirl  deal  ir^lhrs 
respoot,  ini't  this'  is  only  an  opinion  fori  tided 
on  what  we  saw  it i  onr  travel  through  the 
ny  s-i;t;p\  orV  i h o  nL'ii  n  rohds  oft  lie 
country E'  Micahbpy  is  a  s.uWJ  fence,  sffmte.l 
on  risimppTmrnd,  the  soil  ;i  deep 'sand,  tin 
fdeasan:  to  walkover. 

We  ftol  iced  a  n'rn  of.oikl  coni  neatly  put 
up  in  what  is  nailed  slip- shucked  condition, 
most  or  it  wa.s  Iitiei'-a!iy  cut  uji  into  dust  by 
insect.?;  more  particu'urly  the  white  variety, 
fhc  yelllnv  was  mush  le.-s  hurt,  from  what 
cause  we  kydw  not;  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
is  wo:  toy  of  not  i.re.  us.it  mutter  of  impor¬ 
tance.  ideas  ifud  m  usq  ti  i  l  oe.-c,  of  -fill  .nations. 
&re>  abuudaut  ;  onr  goful  uai.ured  at 

Om  La,  do  id  us  ;i  uuui  would  hardly  know 
hou:  to  sleep  without  tlu*  company  and  kind¬ 
ly  attentions  of  these;  hop-skip  and  jump  lit¬ 
tle  ra>ea>.  j  lie  negroes  are.  much  annoy¬ 
ed  lay  ihoinusquitoes,  particularly  the  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  laces,  an  1  all  parts  uncovered, 
art;  pivt  iy  well  lui  re  J  and  pumped  every 
night  during  their  greatest  pro  valence.  This 
matter  can  hi  a  great  measure  Ire  remedied 
1  louse  flies  a  re  not  as  abundant  here  as  in 
Houtb  Carolina;  Cockroaches  are  splendid 
fid  lows,  fa  C,  active  and  abundant;  rats  and 
ini.ee  as  elsewhere  ;  a|,i"yjafoiy  and  terrapins 
abundant  in  the  waters,  wild  line  trout,  cat- 
iisb,  and  many  small  by.  The  land  animals 
are  deer,  panthers,  wild-cats,  wolves,  rac¬ 
coons,  opossums,  foxes,  cats,  flying  and 
ground  squirrels,  pouched-rats,  or  .sal  a  mail-: 
ders,  an  1  hares  in  abundance.  Turkics, 
partridges,  and  smaJJer  birds,  are  plentiful. 


ikerokeets  a L  numerous  .about  tif  Aiam- 
ifi  ticks,  their  pTurtraga  shining  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  as  they  fly.  screaming,  from  tree  fo 
tree  in  great  numbers.  The  snml-hHi  crane 
is.de; •aflwmfly  heard  grating'  its  harsh  notes 
of-  alarm  at'  flee  approach  of  man.  This 
country  is  l  he  winter  seat  oftnany  northern 
bifils.  such  as  wild  g<  esc,  ducks  wdrieft 
may  lie  seen  in  flocks  about  the  waters  ami 
savannas.  The' huntsman  linds.-pm-! Vi  tough 
oven  to  satiety,  among  tint  wi  hi 'game  ofthe 
•woods,  tin.',  wafers  and  savannas. 

The  much  dreaded  rentepede  does  not,  as 
far  as  I  could  discover  inhabit  this  country. 
There  are  two  species  <d  scorpion  here,  the 
siBailest  one  is  called  a  eentepede,  the  large 
one  is  scarce,  wes;iw  l.mt  a  pm r  which  we 
brought  home.  \\  e  heard  nothing-  of  fice 
chiger,  ba  t  i !  may  he.  here  but  its.  evils  are 
no  doubt,  much  exagwrated,  lhitthw.-iuikcs 
are  ,-aid  f-o  lie  .plerH y  admit  ua  rrs,  1 1 ith jy- 
umeks,  and  J'o-'kyjime  sbdss  ;  we  saw  mniv, 
but  heard  a  good  deal  about  tlrem  and  their 
doings,  soine  of  them  are  very  large  a-ud 
tlimrbitedcadly;  a  little  hoy  near  Xlieoim- 
py  was  _  attacked  by  one  of  t  hese  rejwih 
and  wa.-  killed  by  being  bitten  in  a  bo.  rid 
In  tinner  in  several  places.  Gardffer,  negro 
man  belli  ngJWg  ih  Key.  Robert  Child,  line 
Micaunpy  tohl  us  he  was  out  hnn.tiug  in  the 
edge  of  a  h amrudek ,  when  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  look  about  him,  by  tho  rattling  of 
a  snake,' wiiett  much. to.  his’  alarm  he  o  ud 
hi  m self  su  mm  tided  by  t  he  venomous  iiUu..„>s 
he  jumped  back  the  way  he  had  appio.uih- 
Vd  them,  an  I  by  this  Escaped  their  fangs,  he 
tin'll  wont,  to  work  and  killed  eijrht.con,  uIkhU 
four  feet  ft* ug,  stud  two  v-ery  large  ones,  the 
rattles  of  which  we.  brought  home. 

The  shell -sand  stone  is. a  good  material 
for  budding  .chimneys  and  underpinning 
breeding's.  It  cuts,  easy  when  first  fnk.*i 
up,  hardens  by  exposure,  and  stands  lire 
very  well,  there  Jiemg.  no  i;me  .  in  it.  Vie 
saw  no  bricks  making  any  u  her*,  about  the 
villages  crelsen  here,  this  stone  beiug.ayoud 
substitute-  .The  often  talked  of  petrdied 
live-oak  slump  g  .of  bairns  ;  a  rie,  an*  f  .-.-ri 
coral,  in  which  the  peninsula  of  FordUi 
abounds.  Fosii  hones  of  the  .Uanale  are 
found  -all  over  this  pact  of  Florida,  with  oc¬ 
casionally  whole  skeletons  of  the  Maslocd  n, 
&.c.  &c. 


Th 


u  .reader,  we  have  given  you  an  out- 
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line  of. what  we  saw  of  Fieri  la,  -November 
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Thibet  amt  (.ju-hranrc  Gmits  in  Eotlih  Coro-  j  i ) r.  Janxes  Iv.  I >si  •>  «*,  <>.'  South  (’ttro.iii.-i. — 
lisa-  |  YU  esse  samples  are  from  the  ofierin#  of  cw- 

Tiie  letter  a  ml  nit.de  on  ‘-Thibet  nml  Cash-  I  ;aiu  Thilict  and  Cashmere  jmmus,  brought 
mero  Goats  in  Eowt’ii  Carolina’’  below  ttim  r«  -  home  1  mm  the  mountains  of  Persia,  by  Dr. 
eeivt-tUouw tinjesittcE  hoi.y  a^e*f  ectcd  jiuh.E.iUr  |  Davm,  for  the  purposti  of  try  in-  the  expert 


otTursytlx  Co  Gn.  The  first  article  ulhuled  to  We- 
must  decline  publishing:' at  present.  I  sit*.  «so««i«d  J 
under  Hi  nliflve  hrail  although  the  iu.mRiat.M 
was  obtained  by  a  s  ;‘y  lu'oit.r  S::rUv  *Mttto  look 
after  tin:  South  Carolina  Secessionists  ’\\  e  jr  sidi-si  i 
ii/rfemLf.Cos  a  subject  «  growing  Uiiemst  to  Up  -  , 
per  So  i’ll  Caj:w}ifMi  »a4  Gecrgin-  V»  <  inteim 
g  •vioy  .-tin.e  account  from  persona!  «b>v;  \  ;n.i:u  • 
Ik.  Davis. -G(.;.fcs  and  ©.Vlfe— rk*p» 
mini  tr 


meet  of  i iTt rodvic; ny  these  animals  among 
the  wool  gmvjers  of  t  ho  i  nited  States. 

ft  will  be  remembered  that,  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Davis,  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Suitnir  vent  over  io-Ttirkey  to 
try  the  intend notion  of  the  (-o.lt  ou  rultrrre 
iufo  tlmt  country  upon  -lli’itt  mi ttei+or  system 
of  cfiltivalion-.w liieii  Iras  given  to  ny  Sonlir- 
1  ‘  eru  Stahes-tbe. monopoly  of  the  row  material 


this 


A  A 


Uiivon 


semi  you  .  oin  ;  £ 


nu 


in  the.  <rt«hd  market*  of  the  world.  Mr. 
;!)avis.  upon  this  lionorabie  turd  benevolent 
mission,  (.or ri >  d  with  ii.ni  the  seeds  oi  tlie 
best  varieties  of  Sou  born  cotton,  and  the 
jtecc*§.- ary  ayi  ii  ollurid  hooks,  implements, 


ted  a-ovoums  w!  left  il  you  think  advisable,  •  &Cfj  j)M.  the  enterprise.  After  his  arrival  at 
you  eat)  publish  in  your  paper  tbv  Farmer  &.  Const imtinojile  he  was  encouraged  by  the 

’  *■  *  ,  ♦  4  c*  i .  .  i  /•  t  •  >•  :t..  a  t _  i'\ _ 


Planter  they  tire  sensibly  and. to  mo  interest 

*  ‘  i*,  «.»*-  It  *MV  I  V  —  - -  ---«•• 
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sli  ut Id  be  certainly  important  to  the  Aiueri 
ea.i  p  4)ple,  riiawis  are'  now  made  ;!. S i  I  lm v « 
1:  e.i  lor  tig" us  at  Caslnnprc  o!  the  finest  (jti.a  rly 
known  any  where  in  this  world  we  inhabit, 
and  mud 


j  Sultan  to  send  for  bis  family.  Mrs.  Davis 
j  received  the  summons  tit  Charleston,-  and 
!  with  her  seven  children—  iht<«»!desf  of  w  bom 
{  was  a  hoy  of  liftcen — she  |. comply  undertoolc 
1  t  lie  long  and  b;;y.arilou.-»  journey  tu  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Asia.  She  set  cut  oil  this  long-jour- 
;  ney.  not  only  with  her  seven  children,  Imt 
w  ith  seven  or  eiu  ht  shiv,  s.  raised  on  »  South 
Carolina  cotton  plantation,  to  join  her  htts- 


o-u  the  wool  oljthe  Cadi  inert 

(fonts  of  the-  kind  in  ortod  -into Youth  Car-  i  band  at  Ssti.inbotil.  From  Liverpool  to 
olimi  by  Dr.  Pnvis  of  ihttt  State.  Shawls  ari*  I  ‘‘'ranee,  and  then. -c  arroes  the  continent  of 


ttia 


It-  at  C  tts  ft  lit  ■  rtf,  Worth  ftdiiiohe  l.unda-f 


L  (trope  to  At  spit's,  thence  by  sen  to  Constat?* 
|  tituople,  site. passed  in  safety,  and  safely  ar- 
i  rived  at  her  tlcfliwatum  -wirhutit  accident, 


an  1 1 'll  ft  ('  dollars  to^.-dx  bun  .red  eio  ’urs.^ 

1  ayu  yi- lined  to  believe  tljat  the.  Eo.l.tbtj-;  ’  or  any  serums  t  rouble  m:  net  cut  ion.  Dr.  Da¬ 


vis  lupl  -found  that  the  Turks,  and  t  he  slaves 
j  of  t  In;  Turks,  were  whod\  incompetent  for 
|  tlie  cultivation  of  <i  cotton  field  upon  the 
American  p’an.  and  lienee  the  extraurdinat y 


bnrJer  of  the  Dbic  Di'.ye  f;otn  Orat‘iivi!!c 
Sorrtli  Cns-olina,  to  tlie  we:  tern  lxmh'r,  Lnr- 
sylh  County  an  J  p  'rlutps'CJicrokoc  County 
Georgia  wo. Id  h  .•  precisely  suit  aide  to  the  .  expedient  o!"  brinp  i  n  ir  t  o  Ins  aid,  ;i  detaeli- 
roiisi iiyi-  of  the  Tirilrt  or  Caslimere.  Ghats  ,  m<'“f  of  his  own  field  himjts  ti  e  in  .South 

„  ..  ,  ■  ,  ■  Carolina.  The  experi menl  finally  tail,ed. — 

J  ■  •’  1  •  l, yen  fiiid  t be  sou  and  kite  climate  pioveil 

Wfiere  they  are  ftrowii,  it  being-  near  the  lavorabie  in  the  bi-lies.t  dep ree,  (w  Ideh  was- 
sapie  latitude  and  tiiis  coipit iy  is  productive  tn-t  t he  ease.)  tin-  ienoniu.ee,  pijudiees,  and 


and  will  yield  every  thing  necessary-  for  tile 
sustenance  of  those  animals.  Cashmere 


indoleuee  of  the  Turks  in  u^fi eml ura!  affairs, 
were  insurmountable  imped, im^n-t  s  to  success. 
Dr.  Davais,  ho  wove/,  f  rkun  that  spirit  ot 
is  in  the  Northern  portion  of  Ilimloston  !  llbyndity,  which  lots  b  vti  so  IVeeipieiilly  il- 
wliere  the  great  shawl  making  is  done. —  lustrated  in  the  history  of  tlie  reigning  Joul- 


\  ou  will  please  consider  on  this  .mat  ter. 
Respectfully  your  friend,  J.  M.  S, 


tiin,  was  Kiit.  permitted  to  return  homo 
empty  ha  tided,  ihfore  his  linal  return  w  i  sl- 


\vard,  however,  under  I  lie  special  protection 
have  re«ivc,l,  H,™Ugh  He  hands  of  his  0rit'l"“l  U”MS-  l,rar 


Col.  A.  G.  S  u miner,  two  samples  of  beau¬ 
tiful  silky  snow  white  Cashmere  wool,  from 


of  the  Holy  Laud,  am!  penetrated  into  Per¬ 
sia.  In  these  travels  ho  picked  up  his  Cash- 


T*'*T 

t  1 1  'l  l 


mere  and  Thibet  goats 
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an  !  a  pair  o;  a  pe¬ 
culiar  breed  of  Asiatic  cattle  called,  wa¬ 
ter  oxen,  i  o:n  tto-ir  am phibious  nature. 

Siicli  is  the  Iri-toiy  of  these  samples  of 
Cashmere  Wool  now  lyng  upon  our  table. 
A  special  correspondent  deia  led  firnn  tiii.- 
ollkie  in  i  lie  spi’iup'  of  1351  to  look  after  tie 
South  Ca-ohna  setuv.-imtists  and  their  p re- 
pa  ratio  h^s  Ihr  war,  gutin  r  -d  these  part icu la rs 
from  a  visit  to  a  p'antat ion  -of  Dr.  Davis, 
no  a-  Charleston.  The  provocation '  now,  w< 
think,  will  fully  justify  tkeir  publicity.-— 
From  the  siHiuvauthoriiy  we  .may  also  stale 
that  a  thrifty  flock  o;  white-kids  in  ’51  was 
growing  in  from  the  imported  stocks  from 
Persia;  an  1  urat  aimm'iet'  of  them,  on  tire 
visit  aforesaid,  were  picking  the  moss  fruit- 
the  horizontal  limits  of  a  gigantic,  live  oak 
tree  in  (lie  open  field,  scattered  about  among 
its  branches,  front  ten  to  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  while  the  Water -oxen  were  luxu¬ 
riating  among  the  lotus  plants,  up  to  their 
shoulders  in  the  mud  of  a  small  swamp 
hard  by. 

We  iiK-tine  to  think  that  tha-Cashinere 
ami  'J’hihet  goats’tuay  result  more  successful 
lydhtui  file  conmien  dalde  eti’orts  of  another 
gentleman  to  introduce  the  culture  of  Lite 
tea  -plant  in  .  Bouth-Carolina.  We  should 
suppose  that  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
Souih  particularly  were  as  well  adapted  for 
the  goats  of  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas 
as  are  the  great  plains  which  flunk"  l lie  Rocky 
Mountain?  for -tin#  camels  of  Arabia.  We 
presume  that  if  Ire  has  not  already,  Dr.  Da¬ 
vis  will  soon  have  some  samples  of  his 
home-produced  Cashmere  wool  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  crystal  Palace. 

[A7.  Y-  Herald. 


Short  Direction  for  Planting  Trees. 

Remove  all  bruised  or  injured  roots,  by 
cutting  them  from  the  under  side  with  a 
sharp  knrt’c.  Dig  the  holes  at  i east  twice 
as  large  as  1  he  roots  extend,  so  as  to  allow 
them  easy  access  in  their  starting  to  the 
loospjearth,  which  should  be  finely  pulver¬ 
ized;  when  tire  hole  is  half  filled,  pour  in  a 
few  gallons  of  water,  which  has  a  a  tendency 
to  settle  the  earth  and  fill  up  vacancies.  Pe 
careful  to  avoid  lifting  the  tree  up,  while 
filling  in,  which  tends  to  give  the  roots  a  ver¬ 
tical  and  unnatural  position.  Let  the  soli 
in  contact with  the  roots  he  lire  surface  soil 
first  thrown  out,  or  rich  loam,  obtained  ex¬ 
pressly.  would  be  bet  ter.  Leaf  mould,  from 
the  woods  is  excellent.  Let  no  manure  be 


put  into  tire  hole  around  the  root,  which  is 
apt  to  induce  decay.  If  any  applied  let  it 
l>  on  the  surface,  to  be  carried  down  by 
rains, 

"  lie  a  1  of  the  year  is  a  r.i.abe  tirrefor  sur¬ 
face,  ma'a  unrig  an  Mind  trees.  Let  the  trees 
bfi  well  slaked  and  tied  up  to  prevent,  being 
shaken  or  disturbed  by  the  winds.  After 
culture,  i’ei  iodieal  judicious  pruning  are  al¬ 
so  important.  Asa  general  rule,  orchards 
shouldibe  ploughed  and  cultivated  to.  insure 
fine  fruit  and  good  crops.  When  this  is  not 
practicable,  trees  should  be  dug  round  and' 
kept  tree  from  grass  and  weeds,  A  void -es¬ 
pecially  deep  planting  ;  when,  the  earth  set¬ 
tles.  the  tree  should  be  about  the  same  depth 
as  before  removal. 

Mu  telling  all  the  first  season  thev  are 
transplanted,  by  covering  (  ire  ground  around 
two  or  three  feet  each  way,  with  grass  or 
course  hay,  little,  «tc..,  is  very  important  to 
secure  success.  It  p  i-seves  an  even  t.  rn- 
perature  in  the  soil,  keeps  it  damp. .and  pre¬ 
vents,  to  some  extent,  damage  from  sudden 
eh  rages  of  weather. — Norristown  Revisin'. 


From  the.  Suit  of  the  South. 

God  rneidc  the  Earth,  bat  Man  must  make 
it  Froilucti.  e. 

This  will  not  be  denied ;  nor  w;!-!  it  be'de- 
nieii  that  a  beneficient.  Providence  has  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  citizen*  of  Georgia  a  ri  di  ami- 
varied  soil,  blessildwith  great  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate. 

Under  fhe.se  circumstances  what  have  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  been  doing  ?  and  what 
under  the  present  condition  o l  l  be  farming 
and  lire  country  does  it  become  Georgia  to 
do?  What  is  her  duty?  These  are  euqui- 
r resit  D  time  -all  Georgians  should  make. — 
We  can  only  answer  that  the  Georgia  Da r- 
mers  have  b.c-en  regularly  murdering  their 
lands,  scraping  the  surface  of  their  farms, 
loosening  ihe  mould  to  be  washed  awnjr  by 
the  heavy  aiid'liequent  rains  of  the  climate,, 
reiurning  little  if  any  for  its  first  generous 
yields,  and  much  of  those  little  returns,  not 
in  a  proper  manner,  nor  always  in  right  quan 
tity  nor  quality;  and  they  are  still  engaged  iu 
catting  down  timber,  which  will  soon  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  them  and  doing  the  same  to  i lie 
remaining  virgin  soil.  We  are  beginning  to 
think  that  ihatis  not  altogether  right,  and 
that  we  began  as  farmers  in  the  wrong  way 
unless  we  are  running  our  lands  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  how  soon,  or  how  well,  wo 
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can  restore  them.  Few  if  any  have  learned 
or  can  tell  what  elements  or  ingredients 
compose  their  soil,  or  what  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  plants  they  are  trying  to 
cultivate.  These  are  all  facts  which  must 
ha  admitted  ;  then  does  it  not  become  Geor¬ 
gia  to  make  the  arrangements  which, are  req¬ 
uisite  to  remedy  these  evils?  To  begin 
with  those  already  engaged  in  fanning,  site 
should  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  which  can  in  a  great 
measure  he  done,  and  isdotie  by  some  of  her 
sister  States  with  great  success.  They  have 
appointed  and  support  a  competent  chemist 
with  an  assistant,  whose  duties  are  to  furnish 
gratis  all  information  that  maybe  required 
to  give  the  farmers  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  soils  and  measures  and  what  may 
he  necessary  to  make  them  most  suitable  for 
the  plants  they  cultivate.  Maryland  in  1847 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  State  Chem¬ 
ist,  with  one  assistant,  whose  duties  were  to 
make  a  Geological  survey  and  map  of  the 
State,  and  to  analyze  gratis  all  soils,  &c.. 
which  her  farmers  might  send  to  them,  and 
to  return  to  the  fanners  a  memorandum  of 
the  analysis,  detailing  the  elements  arid 
what  was  required  to  make  the  soils  suitable 
for  their  purposes.  The  first  attempt  re¬ 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Chemist 
under  the  defect! ve  law  with  a  salary  of 
(§1,500)  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  ($200) 
two  hundred  dollars  fer  the  purchase  of 
Chemical  Instruments  and  materials,  and 
each  succeeding  year  year  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ($50)  fifty  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Governor  gave  assurances  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  should  not  tie  made  on  political 
grounds;  no  one  should  he  appointed  State 
Chemist  unless  he  received  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  majority  of  the  Committees 
of  Agriculture  of  both  Senate  and  House. 
At  the  next  session,  the  report  of  the  State 
Chemist  was  read.  2,500  were  first  ordered 
to  he  printed,  then  8,000  more,  ami  after¬ 
wars  2.000  more,  and  his  salary  was  in¬ 
creased  to  ($2,000)  two  thousand  dollars  and 
an  assistant  appointed  with  a  salary  of 
($1,000)  one  thousand  dollars,  and  they  were 
directed  to  locate  their  laboratory  in  Balti¬ 
more,  where  all  soils,  marls,  limestones, 
minerals  and  manures  of  the  State  which 
may  he  deposited  in  their  office  forthat  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  analyzed  by  the  State  Chemist 
or  assistant,  free  of  charge,  and  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  analysis  handed  the  proprietor. 
Now  in  Maryland  the  farmer  or  land  owner 


ii  n  -  i""—'-  . . . 

lias  only  to  send  his  soil,  &.C.,  to  the  State 
Chemist’s  office  to  he  analysed  ;  if  hp  wants 
guano,  lime,  gypsum,  or  any  other  ^gricfiUiu- 
rai  material,  he  lias  only  to  go  to  the  State 
Che, mist’s  office,  where  he  finds  samples  of 
all  which  arc  in  the  city  for  sale,  already  an¬ 
alysed  and  the  Chemist  or  assistant  prepared 
to  inform  him  Avhere  they  are  to  be  had,  at 
what  price,  and  what  their  constituent  qual¬ 
ities  and  strength,  and  how  much  their  soils 
will  require  per  acre  to  make  them  most 
productive.  It  is  the  duty  also  oft  lie  Chem¬ 
ist  to  go  through  each  district  and  advise  the 
farmers  and  gi\\e  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
its  soil  and  agriculture,  and  deliver  a  copy 
of  the  lectures  to  the  clerks  of  the  courts, 
to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  far- 
mnr»;  and  is  also  made  his  duty  to  repor!  to 
each  Legislature  what  he  has  done  and  his 
views,  and  these  reports  are  printed  ami  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Chemist. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  such  ar¬ 
rangements  will  remedy  the  defective  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  and 
will  improve  our  Agriculture  rapidly.  For 
the  rising  generation,  the  State  of  New 
York,  aftet;  six  years’  trial,  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  agricultural  school  or  Col¬ 
lege,  and  bought  the  most  highly  improved 
farm  in  the  Staffe  for  its  location  as  an  expe¬ 
rimental  farm,  and  made  its  owner,  her  most 
accomplished  fanner,  its  President.  Such 
a  school  or  College,  with  an  experimental 
farm,  Georgia  should  establish  for  her  ri¬ 
sing  generations.  One  would  soon  put.  a 
stop  to  the  deterioration  of  her  lands  which 
her  present  system  of  agriculture  is  so  rapid¬ 
ly  carrying  on  ;  and  would  not  only  stop  the 
deterioration  of  her  lands,  but  rapidly  im¬ 
prove  them  and  her  agriculture,  and  advance 
her  still  higher  among  jt'io.  States  ;  for  she 
abounds  infertile  lands  and  incxiiastibie  re¬ 
sources  for  their  improvement. 

That  such  would  he  the  result  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Agricultural  schools  with  pro¬ 
per  instructors  we  have  only  to  look  to  tier- 
many  to  he  satisfied.  Mr.  C.  L.  Flushman. 
who  w^tS  educated  in  one  of  the  German 
agricultural  schools,  says,  “who  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  wars  which 
enervated  Germany — which  exhausted  ail 
her  pecuniary  means  and  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  utter  ruin  ?  Germany  was  after 
the  close  of  the  French  war,  in  a  pitiable 
condition  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  kind 
soils,  which  for  thousands  of  years  enabled 
her  to  stand  the  severe  calanities  which  be- 
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e  l  her  during  that  lan  g  ] ><■  r i o  Germany 
would  now  be  a  second  Greece.  She  adop¬ 
ted.  at  an  ea’rly  period,  various  means  to  im¬ 
prove  her  Agriculture  at  the  Universities — 
periodicals  an'd  jaurnals  werg  published  to 
disseminate;  modern  !  mprovemeifts — fai rs 
and  meeting's  were  regularly  held  to  encour- 
ag'the  iarmer — 'hut  .all  that  gave  not  the 
desired  re>u!ts.  A  thorough  education  was 
found  necessary,’ practical  and  scientific  ed¬ 
ucation,  \vhich  enables  t  lie  (armor  to  en¬ 
hance  the  vtrTuo  of  his  landed  property,  as 
c  reum-tm  as  nii'd  condition  allow  if,  to  give 
them  the  knowledge  to’i  improve  arid  change, 
the  various  modes  of  culture,  and  to  be 'more 
than  a  mere  imitator;  Proper  agricultural 
svhbVs  were  wanted  and  the  'monarch's  of 
Germany  spared  no  means  to  accomplish 
this  important  object.  Tito* Ablest  mtfu  Wet'e 
selected  for  the  institutions,  and  nothing 


be  to  profit  the  individual  fanner  and 
through  the  farmer  every  one  of  every  pur¬ 
suit.  L<d  uV  forth  with  appeal  to  the  (Gover¬ 
nor  for  his  recommendation  to  ’the  Leg's  Fa? 
lure,  and  then  “lay  hold  and  give,  a  strong 
pull  and  a  long  pull  and  a  pull  altogether’’ 
to  direct  and  control  our  wrangling,  squab¬ 
bling,  thoughtless  Politicians  ;  or  put  other 
men  ill  place  to  establish  these  arrangements 
so  much  wanted  JiV  the  country.  Establish 
t hern,  and  we  shall  soon  know  what  our 
Cherokee  country  contains  ;  and  vvliaf  Ctur 
rotten  Li mestone -or  Marl  region  will,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Ruffin,,  do  for  tlfe  poor  and 
worn  spotsof  our  country.  Establish  them 
and  Wp  will  not  only  pie  form  our  task  of 
“m'a'king  the  earth  produ.cti ye,”  but  wilj.* 
keep  it  so  too.  S. 


F rom  the  Mountaineer. 


was  snared  t'othem  to  take  charge  of  them. 
Till;  late  King  of  Prussia,  who,  like  his  a n- 
cestors,  paid  great  attention  to  all  improve- 
ments  in  husbandry  was  the  thrift  to  estab¬ 
lish  sudi  aii  institution,  Me'invited  Thare 
the  Cidebrated  German  A  cried  It  arista,  to 
settle  within  His  kingdom  and  introduce  Ag¬ 
ricultural  schools  Thare  accepted  his  of¬ 
fer  and  left  Celia  for  Berlin.  The  other 
monarehs  of  Germany  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Germany 
had,  in  1 847,  sixty-two  large  institutions'. — 
With  some  of  them  forests  and  veter m a 
schools  are  Concerned.  Austria  then  had 
nine;  Pussi'a  12  ;  Saxony  5:  Bavaria  1G  ; 
Hanover  three-;  White ndmrgh  0 :  and  other 
States  14  ;  i n  all  02  ;  (and  Georgia,  the  great 
Empire’ State  of  the  South,  has  not  one.) 
Their  schools  are  well  organized  and  well 
connected.  The  experience  of 'forty  years 
has  brought  them  to  a  perfection  which  may 
serve  tis  a  pattern'  to  any  country.  Science 
is  cultivated  with  success.  Its  Chemists 
devote  themselves  to  life  the  veil  of  nature’s 
secret  operations  and  show  agriculturists 
how  to  enfich  the  soil.” 

Does  not  Georgia  require  the  same  ar¬ 
rangements,  not  only  to  advance,  but  to 
prevent  her  falling  back  behind  not  only 
some  of  the  new  rich  States,  hut’ some  oft 
the  old  who  are  even  now  in  our  rear?  A V i  1 1 
the  boasting  freemen,  of  an  American  Re-  j 
public’ allow  their  country  to  reman  behind 
those  of  d  espotic  monarehs  whom  they  so 
much  reproach?  The  farmers  certainly  ' 
will  not  willingly.  Each  one  knows  that  : 
the  first  operation  of  such  institutions  will 


!  Cox..  Wheaton. — Dear  Sir; — Will  you  be 
j  good  enough  to  permit  me,  in  the  name  of 
j  the. Saluda  Agricultural.  Association,  to  ask 
through  your  paper  of  the  Farmers  of  this 
|  District,  most  respectfully,  to  furnish  the 
Magistrate-  of  their  respective  Beats;  the 
number  of  sheep  they  or  eacdi.of  them-  have 
lost  by  Dogs  in  the  year  1853.  And  also  in 
t  he  same  respectful  maimer  to  ask  of  each 
Magistrate  in  Greenville  District,  their  as- 
;  sist aii.ee  in  procuring  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  deemed  important  and  desirable: 
to  know  whatamount  of  sheep  areanuual- 
!  !y  destroyed  in  the  I8t ate  by  Dogs.  Our  As¬ 
sociation  whould  therefore  most  respectful¬ 
ly  solicit  the  other  Agricultural  organizations 
in  other  Districts,  to  make  the  nocessa- 
ry  arrangements  for  ascertaining  the  facts 
in  their  respective  Districts. 

The  Magistrates  of  Greenville  District 
will  please  make  their  reports  to  Mr.  John 
R.  Gossett,  or  t  he  undersigned, -as  soon  as 
may  he  Convenient.  By  the  1st  Monday  in 
I  February  next,  it'  practicable. 

1  Will  the  ‘-Farmer  and  Planter”  and 
!  “Southern  Agriculturist”  co-operate  with  us 
'  in  this  move  ? 

Most  respectfully, 

A.  B.  CROOK, 

Presd’t  S.  A.  A. 

Yes  Doctor  we  will  do  anything  in  our 
power  to  advance  the  sheep  raising  interest 
and  put  down  that  of  dogs,  and  will  suggest 
that  not  only  the  Farmers  of  Greenville 
District — but  of  every  District  in  the  State 
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make  similar  returns  up  to  the  first  of  No-  1  t lie  above  comnmeat ion  which  we  have  ta- 
vembr-r  next,  and  that  the  Magistrates  lfafml  i  ken  the  liberty  to  publish  as  it,  treats  priirci- 
fetifrns  to  the  memlfeVs  elect  in  t  heir  respec-  pally  of  a  subject  of  growing  interest  to  oar 


live  districts,  t,o  the  Legislature,  to  take  to 
Columbia  that  they  may  there.oompare  lists 
an  1, give  us  the  remedy. — Eds.'  P.  *te  P. 

fcheep. 

Messrs.  Editors  -Enclosed  you  will 
find  one  dollar  to  pay  for  the  Parmer  &  Plan¬ 
ter  lb:-  the  present  year.  Please  semi  it  to 
Cartersville  Ga.  I  neglected  to  forward  my 
subscription  alter  getting  here,  hut  aiii  de¬ 
termined  to  do'without  your  valuable  paper 
no  longer,  as  it  contains  many  things  to  in¬ 
terest  me, 

I  see  that  several  .stock  farmers  are  getting 
Under  way  in  Pickens;  I  wish  them  every 
success,  and  feel  confident  such  will  he  the 
case  tt’ well  managed  and  properly  stocked. 
T  have  had -some- experience  in  the  Sheep 
business,  on  a  small  scale,  and  believe  it  will 
pay  bettef  than  any  other,  if  elosclv  atten 
did  to,  1  have  heretofore  only  had-  the-tih- 
<  proved  Leicester  Sheep,  iff  which  stock  I 
have  a  very  pretty  do  eh,  ln.it"  a!>out  two  years 
ago  I  ordered  ten  ewes  ahtl  a  buck  from  Col. 
It.  ir>.  Randal  of  his  blooded  Merinoes, 
wideli  1  found  so  hardy  and  Uni  ty  that  I  de¬ 
termined  to  have  more  of  them,  and  Co,l.  J. 
C.  Spruell  and  myself  ordered  another  lot, 
whiclrarri ved  a  short  time  since,  numbering 
twenty  two,  beautiful  yearling  ewes  from 
which  1  hope  in  a  few  years  wc  will  have 
c(u ile  a  luge -llock.  They  are  much  hardier 
than  any  of  the  larger  breeds  that  l  have 
tried.  Their  nose  is  rarely  ever  foul,  while 
the  larger  breeds  are  nearly  always  staffed 
up  with  colds*  I  also  have  bought  a  few 
New  Qxfordsh ires,  but  would  advise  my 
friends  to  take  the  Merinoes,  as  best  suited 
to  stand  eitlher  heat  or  cold. 

1  hope  you  wrli  pardon  me'  for  writing  so 
much  more  than  1  intended,  biit  ns  thissub- 
is  exciting  much  interest  at  this  time,  what 
I  have  said  may  hot  bore  you  as  much  as  it 
would  some  others, 

If  my  experiments  prove  successful,  I 
may  communicate  rny  experience  to  you,  for 
the  informaton  of  other  new  beginners. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  valuable  paper,  and  the  cause'1  it  so  ably 
advocates,  I  will  close,  Yours  truly. 

Jam  ks  W.  Watts. 

UsMABici— AVo thank  you  friend  '.V.  for 


!  upper  districts,  and  week)  hope,  and  in  this 
i  are  quite  sin  e  that  our  friends  to  whom 
you  allude  will  join  us — that  it  may  not  he 
your  last  communication  on  this  interesting 
subject.  Several  of  our  neighbors  and  ae- 
|  quaintauccs  are  preparing  to  go  into  the 
Sheep  raising  huskies  in  Pickens  District* 
and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  suc¬ 
cess,  if  the  business  is  properly  conducted, 
hut  it  will  not  do  otherwise.  There  must  he 
|  a  shepherd  wit h  the  flocks  at  all  times,  or 
;  fheyjwili'oitly  servo  as  food  for  the  thousand 
and  one  hungry  dog£  that  may  he  found  in 
every  neighborhood.  Eng, 

IJr.  Davis’  Stock. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  At  your  request,  1  will 
give  you  a  desorption  of  the  different  kinds 
of  stock  I  saw  at  Dr.  Davis’,  near  Cohrurbia'. 

You  will  remember.  Dr.  Davis,  on  account 
of  bis  character  for  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  because  of  his  k nown  excellency  as  a 
cotton  Planter,  was  selected  by  President 
Polk  to  send  to  Turkey,  to  make  trial  of  that 
climate  for  the  grow  th  of  cotton.  The 
head  or  the  Turkish  government  having 
|  sent  a  special  agent  to  request  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  should  select,  and 
send  to  him,  a  man  of  approved  character, 
and  a  skilful  cotton  planter,  for  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  t lie  individual  sent  the  sum 
■  of  $50,000  for  five  years’  experiments. 

|  Dr.  Davis  was  selected  and  sent.  And 
while  there  he  was  enabled  to  procure  and 
bring  with  him  ouhis  return  several  varie- 
!  ties  of  stock.  The  high  price  which  some 
of  his  stock  has  been  sold  for  in  the  United 
States  proves  his  judgement,  and  sagacity 
in  his  selections.  The  varieties  he  showed 
me  qU  rny  recent  visit  to  his  residence,*  wine 
first,  the  African  sheep.  These  had  the  size 
and  appearance  of  our  sheep,  except  that 
they  wore  covered  with  a  coal  of  hair  instead 
of  wool.  Tiieir  excellency  consisted  mostly 
in  the  flavor  of  their  flesh  for  mutton  and  the 
rapidity  of  i  n crease. 

Next" a  pair  of  the  water  ox.  The  cows 
of  tills  species  are  not  more  abundant  milk¬ 
ers  than  our  better  qnalty  of  cows  but  their 
mdk'is  said  to  be’of  superior  richness.  They 
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are  peculiarly  adapted  to  live  in  wet  swamps 
and  lore  to  feed  in  watery  marshes. 

Next  was  the  half  breed  of  the  Brahmin- 
cattle,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
cattle  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  deer  o! 
our  mountains  may  be  fairly  considered  their 
daguerreotype.  In  size  they  are  larger  than 
the  largest  of  our  common  stock,  find  their 
form  and  symmetry  admirably  adapted  for 
quick  and  rapid  motion  and-great  endurance, 
for  surpassing  the  horse.  1  was  told  they 
had  been  known  to  travel  with  a  rider  on 
their  back  90  miles  in  24  consecutive  hours. 
For  milk  the  half  breed  are  equal  to  the  best 
of  our  Short-horn  Durhnms.  The  oxen  for 
draft  purposes,  in  all  respects  superior  to  the 
horse,  and  exeeptfor  the  saddle  must  in  time, 
for  the  South',  supercede  the  horse,  noble  and 
u  -eful  as  he  is.  E  veil  for  the  harness',  when 
the  pride  of  man  can  be  overcome,  they  will 
lie  preferred  ('or  their  docility,  fleetness  and 
power  of  endurance.  Their  flesh,  like  that 
oft  he  horse,  wii1  not  he  mucdiused  for  the 
table,  ho  wever  excellent  it  may  be,  because 
of  its  price. 

■  .The  pair  Dr.  Davis  imported,  he  sold  to 
a  gentlemen  in  Kentucky  lor  $4,000,  besides 
reserving;  a  pair  of  their  calves.  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Columbia,  has  a  half-breed  heifer  two 
years  old,  very  large  and  beautiful,  for  which 
1  heard  Hon.  F.  Pickens  of  Edgefield,  say 
lie  had  offered  $500  and  could  not  get.  The 
half  breed  l  was  told  were  probably  superi¬ 
or  to  the  full  blood  for  a'U  domestic  purposes. 

Next  the  Cashmere  Goat.  This  goat  is  of 
larger  size  than  our  common  goat,  is  as  easi¬ 
ly  kept,  and  by  his  experiment,  is  proven  to 
be  admiralty  adapted  to  our  climate.  Its 
great  excellence  is,  that  instead  of  a  coat  of 
hair,  it  has  a  fleece  offline  silky  appearance, 
from  four  to  six  inches  long  in  one  year’s 
growth.  It  is  from  the  fleece  of  Lius  goat 
the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  from  China 
are  made  Besides  its  beautiful  and  silky 
appearance,  textures  made  from  the  fleece 
of  tills  goat  outwear  all  known  substances. 
Socks  made  of  it  have  been  worn  six  win¬ 
ters,  without  material  injury.  They  can  he 
shorn  annually  and  the  average  weight  of 
each  fleece  is  about  four  pounds,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  seven  pounds,  and  the 
price  is  $3. 50  to  $9.00  per  pound,  being  equal 
in  value  to  the  value  to  the  united  fleeces  of 
about  sixteen  Marino  sh-eep  annually.  Dr. 
Davis  considers  these  so  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  so  valuable  that  he  refuses  to 
sell  full  blooded  owes  at  all.  But  sells  the 


bucks  from  $100  to  $200  |each.  He  is  very 
liberal,  however,  and  has  given  severul  to 
friends. 

These  two  latter  species  possess  intrinsic 
excellencies  of  great,  merit,  which  are  now 
butlbeginning  to  be  appreciated.  They  must 
. soou  he  considered  by  the  American  people 
as  possessing  more  value  than  any  other  spe¬ 
cies  ot  animals  ever  introduced  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  And  Dr.  Davis  not  only  de¬ 
serves  but  will  receive  the  encomium  of  a 
public  'benefactor,  by  the  present  and  future 
generations-  I  hope  for  the  great  good  he 
has  thus  done  the  American  people,  he  may 
receive  a  rich  reward  himself  for  his  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  enterprise. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  to  visit  Gen. 
Hampton’s  stoek,  and  much  regret  that  1 
did  not,  for  I  was  told  by  friends  who  did 
that  his  slock  of  Cash i mere  goats  were  in 
fine  condition  ;  his  stock  of  BakewelT sheep 
very  superior,  and  his  large  stock  of  short 
horned  Durhams  were  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  superior  condition.  These  latter 
he  was  crossing  with  the  Brahmin  half- 
breed  bull.  I  was  informed  further  that 
Gen.  Hampton  had  near  500  acres  of  river 
bottom  set  with  Bermuda  grass,  over  which 
ail  his  stock  roamed.  Notwithstanding  he 
had  mowed  much  hay  from  the  same  pas¬ 
ture,  and  that  from  one  acre,  had  mowed 
as  much  as  four  tons  of  hay  in  one  year.— - 
As  i lie  Bermuda  grass  has  been  introduced, 
permit  me  to  say  there  is  a  great  mistake  in 
supposing  the  Bermuda  and  a  grass  called 
by  some  the  joint  grass,  to  be  the  same.— 
.'Although  I  admit  there  is  between  these 
two  grasses  a  general  similarity  in  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  their  qualities  and  natures  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  Bermuda  perfects  no  seed.  The 
color  of  the  grass  when  growing  is  of  a 
peeper  green,  the  stems  smaller  and  much 
more  tender  than  the  other.  When  well 
set  in  good  ground  the  stems  will  run 
up  fleet  high  and  stand  thick,  and  is 
thus  well  adapted  both  for  hay  and  grazing. 
The  joint  grass  will  not  run  up  in  the  most 
undisturbed  and  favorable  situation  to  a 
height  of  more  than  8  to  10  inches, 
refer  here  to  the  graveyard  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  church  in  Columbia,  where  1  saw  it  in 
December,  thickly  set. 

I  had  an  opportunity  at  one  time  to  get 
a  statement  from  the  owners  of  blue  grass 
and  clover  farms,  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Western  Virgin- 
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ia,  Ohio,  and  they  ull  united  in  saying  that 
it  would  take  one  acre  of  their  best  grass, 
ail'd,  in  the  best  season,  to  keep  in  a  fatten¬ 
ing  condition  one  grown  ox.  I  learned  too 
at  the  same  time  that  the  best  grasses  of 
England  and  Germany  would  do  no  more. 
But  from  Hon  Mr.  Ilarmiuson,  ofLouisiaua. 
I  was  informed  that  one  acre  of  Bermuda 
grass  on  the  Mississi ppi  bottoms  would  keep 
in  a  fattening  condition  three  grown  steers. 
This  goes  to  show  that  an  acre  of  this  grass 
in  the  bottoms  of  South  Carolina,  is  three  to 
one  better  than  the  far  famed  Bine  grass  pas¬ 
tures  of  Kentucky.  And  further  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  lion  J.  Black,  late  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  York  District,  that  there  is  a 
grass  on  the  plantation  of  our  much  respeet- 
ed  e.x-Governor,  J.  H.  Means,  of  this  State, 
ten  aeres  of  bottom  well  set  with  which  lie 
had  known  to  keep  in  a  fattening  condi¬ 
tion  seventy  head  of  cattle,  embracing  grown 
cattle,  yearlings  and  calves.  This  grass  1 
may  say  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate, 
and  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  growth  of 
cotton,  but  for  corn  and  wheat  it  is  Scarcely 
an  injury. 

R.  F.  Simpson. 

Pendleton,  Feb.  1, 1833. 


Future  Housekeepers. 

We  sometimes  catch  ourselves  wondering 
how  many  of  the  young  women  who  we 
meet  with  are  to  perform  the  part  of  house¬ 
keepers,  when  the  young  men  who  now  eye 
them  so  admiringly  have  persuaded  them 
to  become  their  wives. 

We  listen  to  those  young  ladies  of  whom 
we  speak,  and  hear  them  not  only  acknowl¬ 
edging  but  boasting  of  their  ignorance  of  all 
housework  duties,  as  if  nothing  would  so 
lower  them  in  the  esteem  of  their  friends  as 
the  confession  of  an  ability  to  bake  bread  and 
pics,  or  cook  a  piece  of  meat,  or  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  any  useful  employment. 

Speaking  from  our  youthful  recollection, 
we  are  free  to  say  that  taper  fingers  and  Hilly 
white  hands  are  very  pretty  to  look  at  with 
a  young  man’s  eyes,  and  sometimes  we  have 
known  the  artless  innocence  of  practical 
knowledge  displayed  by  a  young  Miss  to  ap¬ 
pear  rather  interesting  than  otherwise.  But 
we  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  life 
is  fullof  rugged  experiences,  and  that  the 
most  loving  romantic  and  delicate  people 
must  live  on  cooked  or  otherwise  prepared 
food,  and  in  homes  kept  clean  and  tidy  by 
industrious  hands.  And  for  the  practical 


purposes  of  married  nte,  it  is  generally 
found  that  for  the  husband  to  sit  and  gaze  at 
a  wife’s  taper  lingers  ami  lilly  hands,  or  fora 
wife  to  sit  and  be  looked  at  and  admired, 
does  not  make  the  pit  boil  ur  put  the  small¬ 
est  piece  of  food  in  the  pot. 


Tooth  Washes  and  Tooth  Powders. 
Several  years  since,  while  at  work  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  a  man  brought  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  vial  holding  a  half  ounce,  and  hearing  the 
following  or  a  similar  label  : 

‘“Tooth-wash — wan  anted  to  remove  all 
dark  color.  &e.  &<•,,  from  the  teeth  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  give  them  a  pearly  whiteness. — 
It  preserves  the  teeth  lrom  decay,  renders 
the  breath  sweet,  prevents  tartar  from  form¬ 
ing  upon  1  hem,  and  neing  carried  into  the 
stomach,  thus  improves  the  general  health 
of  the  system.  A  single  vial  will  last  for 
years.  Price  only  25  cents.” 

We  examined  this  valuable  nj/air,  and  found 
it  to  consist  only  of  water  with  a  little  com¬ 
mon  muriatic  acid,  (hydro  chloric  acid.)  Its 
only  action  upon  the  teeth  was  to  dissolve  oif 
a  portion  their  surface,  which  of  course  re¬ 
moved  the  dark  coating.  The  continued 
use  of  this  wash  would  soon  entirely  eat 
away  the  teath  and  destroy  them.  We  es¬ 
timated  the  cost  of  a  barrel  full  of  the  wash 
to  be  about  75  cents,  and  that  this  would  till 
about  7,500  of  the  25  cent  vials,  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  cent  for  one  hundred  vials  fall. — 
The  cost  of  the  vials,  including  the  labels 
and  tilling,  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  cents 
each.  This  ‘“Tooth-’.vash  peddler”  ofleied 
us  a  shining  gold  eagle  to  tell  him  how  to 
make  it, (which  of  course  we  declined  doing,) 
•‘for,”  said  he>  “I  pay  $15  a  hundred  lor 
these  vials,  and  I  sell  thousands  of  them, 
and  am  now  going  to  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  and  can  sell  them  like  hot  cakes  to  tho 
green  country  chaps.  Last  year  I  made  over 
$100,  selling  this  same  wash  at  one  fair,  and 
1  want  to  make  it  myself.’’ 

We  told  him  how  injurious  it  was  to  the 
teeth,  and  he  left  us.  We  heard  no  more  of 
him,  till  a  few  days  since  we  met  him  atone 
of  our  Southern  State  Fairs  driving  a  brisk 
business.  He  had  a  hoy  on  a  stool  before 
h mi,  and  was  performing  his  dental  opera¬ 
tions  (anti-dental  rather) upon  a  dark  coloied 
set  of  teeth,  and  showing  to  a  wondering 
crowd  “this  black  tooth  hv  the  side  of  that 
white  one,  made  so  by  his  incomparable 
tooth- wash.” 

A  dozen  or  more  of  the  ambitious  crowd 
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immediately  walked  up  niidpaic!  (heir  quar¬ 
ters,  and  carried  limn  the  prize.  We  step¬ 
ped  tip  to  the  pettier  and  -reminded  him  of 
our  former  remonstrances';  blit  lie  replied  * 
‘•It  pays  too  well  to  give  up  the  business,  I 
make  §1500  a  year  clear,  and  pay  $9tfaycar 
to  tire  State  lqr  the  privilege  of  selling.  A 
hundred  others'  are  ‘  selling'  it  ’all  or  dr  the 
country.  I  got  it  for  $10  a  hun'dred’  after 
telling  the  manufaetu rer  -  how  cheaply  you 
said  it  could  be  made.” 

We  will  only  say  in  regard  to  tooth  washes 
ami  tooth  powders  generally,' that,  whether 
dry  or  liquid,'  they  usually  contain  some 
acid  which  destroys  fiic'teetli.  It  is  safer 
to  avoid  them  all.  A  gbod  tooth-brush,  and 
water  dr  some' plesant.  kind  of  soap,  is  the 
best  add  salest’todth  cleaner  We  know  of. — 
'.rtie' teetlT  Should  be  brushed  before  going 
to  bed.  Food  remaing  upon  and  between 
them  during  ther  night,'  is. apt  td  turn  to  acid, 
whi'cli  eats  away  the  surface'. 

'^Amfyican  Agriculturist. 


How  to  keep  JSamess  in  Order. 

Observing  the  good  condition  and  fine  ap- 
pearauoe  of.  the  harness  of  Aid.  Baker,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  most -extensive  livery  estab- 
I i  shine  at  in  Rochester,  we  requested  him  to 
impart  to  -us,  tor  publication,-  the  modus  ope- 
rttndi  by  which  so  desirable  a  result  was 
achieved.  In  compliance. therewit ii,  lie  sta¬ 
ted  the  course-  adopted  as  the  best  and  most 
economical,  after  twenty  years  experiece  in 
a.  business' which  required  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  rackjmg  apparatus.  His  process 
of  oiling  and  washing,  harness  is  substantial¬ 
ly  as  follows  : 

Take  Neats  Foot  Oil,  and  ivory  or  Patent 
Black — the  latter  well  pulverised,  or  to  be 
male  so  before  using.  ;M:x  thoroughly- 
adding  the  black  until  theoilis  Well  dal  cured, 
or  quite  black.  In  cool  weather  tli-e'  oii 
should  be  warmed  somewhat  before  mixing. 
With  a  sponge  apply  a"  light  coat  of  the  mix¬ 
ture-only  what  the  leather  will  readily  ab¬ 
sorb,  unless  the  harness' is  very  dry,  in  which' 
case  a  heavier  coating  may  be  necessary.— 
After  the  harness  is  dry — which  will  Ice  in 
two  hours  to  a  half  or  a  whole  day,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  weather  and  previous  ‘condi¬ 
tion  of  the  leather — wash  thoroughly  with 
soap  suds.  In  making  the  suds,  use  gold 
Castile  soap  and  cold  rainwater—  (warm  wa¬ 
ter  should  never  be  used  on  harness  leather.)- 
Apply  the  suds  wit  hi  a  s  pong  on  Rub  off 


'  with  buckskin.  This  wi  If  give  your  ha,  ness 
1  a  nice,- glossy  surface,  and  the  leather  will 
retain  a  good  color  and  continue  pi  abkj*for 
:  months.  If  it  becomes  soiled  with  mud, 

!  oi' sweat,  an  application  ol'soap  anffwatcr. 
as  above  directed,  (without  oiling,  will  lye 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  bright  appearance. 

Two  applications  of  this  oil  and  black 
mi x t u re  a  year,  for  on t e'  e v e r'y  six  m o n t h s, ) 
will  be  sufficient  to 'keep  harness,  as  ordina¬ 
rily  used,  in  good  order.  It  may  be-  neces¬ 
sary  for  livery  rue ti, ’and  others  who  usehar- 
uess  constantly,  to  apply  the  oil  p'.’tenei' — 
but  in'  most*  cases  two  oi  Hugs' a  year,  and 
washing  with  suds  when  soiled,  will  keep  a 
harness  in  good  trim  for  sight  and  service. 
This  process  will  pay  h  large  divideffd  in 
extra  service  and  durability— to  say  ilo-ihing 
of  improved  appearaned. 


I 


Soap  Spds  for  Watering  Plants. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  su'tnmeV  watering 
of  plants  and  vines,  than  the,  puds  .  of  the 
weekly pwasli,  and  no  one  who  desires  a  good 
garden  will  suffer  it  to  be  wasted  For 
cablyages,  cucumbers,  beets,  and  the  like,  it 
seems  especially  adapted,  and.  ouemf-the 
most  thrifty  grapevines  we  even  saw,  was 
watered  with  so.ap  sudsui! most  daily  in  dry 
weather.  A  large  supply  is,  not  needed  at 
once,  but  frequent  waterings  promote  rapid 
and  vigorous  vegetation, —Atnerican  ' Cotton 


Planter. 


Employers  and  Employed. — Employer 
too  .often  treat  those  under  them  as  mere 
hirelings,  who  are  to  be  valued  by  what  can 
be  got  ou  of  them.  They,  are  not  encouraged 
'to  that,  confidential  interest  in  the  buisiness. 
If  they  serve  faithfully,  there  is  something 
clue  them  besides  their  salary  and  theypiro 
not  unlrequentiy  dishartened  if  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  approval.  They  should 
not  expect  to  be  father  coaxed'  or  caressed, 
but  a  word  of  praise  is  a  grateful  stimulus 
to  the  energy  of  tlje  most  dishartent'd.  The 
fact  that  he  i s  subject,  makes  Hie  employed  all 
the  more  sensitive  to  cour.esy  and  kindness  ; 
and  employers  should  not  forget,  that  in  one 
sense  both  they  and  their  subprdinates  are 
equal  and  dependant. 

[Journal  o f  jCormnerc*. 


Very  go.od  champnigiie,  it  is  said,  is  made 
in  France,  from  the  juice  of  the  rhubarb 
plant.  It  is  sold  at.  forty-five  cents  per  hot* 
lk'. 
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gambling  Thought*  pa  the  Agriculture 
of  the  tipper*  part  of  SosUli  Carolina. 

Mkssks.  E-divors':  —  As  u  partial  return  for 
tlie  -kindness and-hospitality-which  Iia^  teen 
shewn  me  by  the  citizens-  of  this  part  ofycmr 
Sate,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  t  hem,  through  j 
the  medium  of  your  useful  journal,  the  result  [ 
of  such  limited  observations  and  inquiries  as  j 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make,-  in  relation  to  the:  i 
important  interest  which  your  publication  is 
calculated  to  promote.  With  no  practical  j 
k  now  ledge  oft  lie  peculiar!  t-ics  ofycmr  climate  j 
or  the  crops  best  suited  to  it,  1  cannot  hope 
to  offer  any  filing  tli  at  wiil  he  cither  new  or  j 
useful  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of  th is  por-  j 
tioH  of y-onr  State,  and  will  not  therefore  pre-  I 
some  to  obtrude  upon  them  crude  specula- j 
tions  on-subjects,  with  which  theynre  imiolr  ■) 
more  familiar  than  I  ain.  -But  encouraged  i 
by  the  assn  ranee  that  he1- who  .causes  two 
blades  uf  grass  to  grow  where  but  bnegrew 
before,  is  to  that  exte-nfc  a  public  beiiefaetor, 

I  w  ill  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
and  remarks  upon  the  soilof  this  portion  of 
South  Cftrolina-^tlie  modbs  of  culture  which 
seem  to  be  practised  here,  adding  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  upon  the  systems  generally 
pursued  in  portions  ofourowu  country  and  ] 
of  Europe,  most  advanced  in  Agricultures.— 
The  ge-ologicn-l  features  of  this  and  the  ad-  1 
joining  districts  of  Abbeville  and  Picketts; 
are-,  .ns  far  as  1  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  them,  very  similar.  Gneis,  granite-, 
rniea,  taleose  and  clay  slates,  traversed 
throughout  by  veins  of  rptartz,  are  thepreva- 
ling  rocks  of  these  districts.  These,  I  need 
not  inform  your  readers,  are  all  primitive 
rooks,  and  the  three  first  being  composed  of 
the  same  minerals  (Adz:  mica,  quartz  and  fel¬ 
spar.)  in  different  proportions;  often  pass  in- 
to  teach  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gra¬ 
dations.  Griers,  which  hargelj;  predominates 
over  all  the  others,  contains  from  4  to  10 
p<  r  cent,  of  pot  ash,  and  about  one  percent, 
of  lime.  There  is  in  all  these,  as  also  in  the 
veins  of  quartz,  considerable  iron,  from  the 
oxide  .of  which  your  soil  takes  its  deep -red 
color.  Quartz  when  pure,  is  pure  silex.  or 
sand,  hut  many  of  these  veinsure  auriferous, 
or. gold  bearing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  of  them  will  hereafter  be  profitably 
worked.  From  the  abrasion  and  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  rocks  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  soil  derives  its  mineral  properties,  and 
;in  them  when  combined  in  due  proportions 


with  organic  matter,  or  humus,  possesses 
ip  a  high  degree  the  elements  of  enduring 


f  rtility,  a-nd  although  it.  may  not  posse  -s  all 
the  fertilizing  properties  of-oineof  the  best 
soils -of  the -Northern  -an  l  Western  Skates, 
will  in  many  respects  compare  favorably 
with  them.  Before  J  proceed  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  system  of  farming  which 
seems  to-be  generally  permed  in  this  and 
the -adjoining  districts,  suffer  me -to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  State  has  l;y  giving  away 
the  lands  belonging  to- it,  puivued  a  mista¬ 
ken  policy,  and  done  mneh  to  retard  an  im¬ 
proved  system  of  agriculture-.  The  difficn  - 
tv  of  introducing  useful  im provenie.nts  writ 
be. felt  wherever  new  lands  of  good  quality 
can  be  obtained  on.lhe  terms  which  the  lands 
oflhis  State  lie  ve  been  -granted*  and  the 
effects  of  this  policy  here  have  been  not  only 
to  add  largely  to  the  possessions  of  many 
who  previously  owned  more  land  than  they 
could- either  occupy  or  improve,  lint  has  also- 
led  to  the  system  w  hi  oh  so  generally -pwvstils,- 
of  opening  new  fields  ami  new  farms,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reclaim  the  old.  l  am 
aware  that  other  reasons  may  he  urged- here 
in  defence  of  this  primitive  and  in  the -end 
ruinous  system,  which  do  not  exist  in  some 
other  sections  of  country.  These  are  :  - 1  wt, 
cheapness  and  facility  of  preparing  for  cul¬ 
tivation  your  lightly  timbered  oak  and  pine 
.lands,  by  girdling  the  larger  trees  and  bur¬ 
ning  the  smaller  on  the  laud;  2d.  lighter- 
and. easier  cultivation  while  the  vegetable 
mould  upon  the  surface  may  last;  til.  tiro 
greater  expense  of  obtaining  the  fertilizing 
manures  of  guano,  marie,  lime  and  gypsum, 
deemed  so  necessary  in  the-  resu  -citation 
.-of exhausted  soils  and  so  extensively  used  iiv 
-  some  sections  of  our  country.  As  the  course 
which  the  two  first  of  the  above  reasons 
would  justify,  ar.e  the  first  steps  in  a  system 
of  husbandry  which  an  enlightened  experi¬ 
ence  has  condemned.  1  will  not  here  enter 
into  either  calculation  or  argument  to  show 
that  new  impro-vemtenttf should  not  he  made 
while  there  are  old  ones  to  he  reclaimed.—, 
“As  no  hodybut  a  savage  would  cut.  down 
the  tree  to  get  at  it’s  fruit,”  so  a  good  lurs-' 
bandman  would  not.  clear  tip  the?  forest  to 
wearout  the  soil.  "GF  tli«3  1  and  last  reason 
noticed  above,  I  will  here  only  remark  that 
I  folly  appreciate  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  manures  to  which  I  have  refered,  but 
haviugshown  that  your  soils  con  tains  carbon¬ 
ate  oflime  and  pot-ash,  I  ha've no  doubtyour 
worn  and  impoverished  lands-  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  more  than  their  original  fertility 
by  the  means  which  have,  wherever  they 
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have  been  tried,  accomplished  this  result. — 
1  will  now.  gentlemen,  proceed  to  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  communication,  which  is  to 
describe  briefly  the  means  which  have  se¬ 
cured  to  the  best  agricultural  districts  ol 
Europe,  and  of  our  own  country,  constantly 
increasing  fertility.  To  bring  this  home 
to  yourf-rmers,  and  render  it  more  intelli¬ 
gible  to  them.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the* 
course  which  1  think  a  practical  English 
or  Northern  farmer  would  pursue,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  restore  to  fertility  the  impover¬ 
ished  lands  of  this  part  of  your  State  : 

As  deep  and  thorough  plowing  is  the  first 
step  towards  recussitation  they  would  ns 
soon  after  the  press  of  their  spring  work 
was  over,  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
would  permit,  commence  for  wheat,  by 
plowing  with  a  heavy  wing,  and  turning  or 
mould  hoard  plow  and  a  strong  team,  being 
care  til  to  break  up  every  foot  of  the  land, 
to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  com¬ 
pletely  turning  under  the  broomsedge  and 
other  vegetation  upon  the  surface.  Such  a 
plow  as  1  have  described,  would  cut  a  fur- 
row,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  width, 
leaving  the  furrow  slice  as  might  be  prefer¬ 
red,  at  an  angle  to  the  horizon  or  bottom  of 
the  fur  row  of  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees. 
In  July  or  early  in  August,  they  would  go 
over  it  w  ith  a  harrow,  to  prepare  it  for  a  se¬ 
cond  or  cross  plowing  which  should  be  done 
immediately  after  harrowing.  They  would 
then  let  it  rest  until  just,  before  seeding,  when 
they  would  again  plow  lightly  to  prepare 
the  land  for  the  seed.  Having  often  wit¬ 
nessed  the  extraordinary  effects  of  Guano  on 
impoverished  lands  1  would  here  recommend 
that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the. acre  [well  pulverized] 
should  be  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
with  the  wheat.  The  land  is  now  prepared  for 
seeding  with  clover  which  in  New  York 
would  be  sown  on  a  light  snow  in  March,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  pou  lids  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  In  this  latitude  I  should  think  itwould 
be  advisable,  to  sow  it  either  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  wheat  or  in  January  or  February. 
This  completes  the  first  most  important,  and 
most  expensive  step  in  the  process  of  re- 
cussitation.  The  land  would  now  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  pasture  two  years  or  until  the 
clover  had  attained  its  full  size  and  in  June 
or  July  in  N.  Y.  or  in  August  or  September 
in  this  climate,  they  would  again  plow  for 
wheat  as  deep  and  as  thoroughly  as  at  first. 
As  the  land  will  be  rendered  loose  and  fria¬ 


ble  by  the  action  of  the  clover  it  will  now 
requre  but  one  more  plowing  which  after  be¬ 
ing  harrowed  should  be  done  just  before 
seeding.  As  com  in  N.  Y.  and  corn  or  cot¬ 
ton  here,  would  he  the  next  crop  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  they  would  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
t he  next  spring  plow  once  increasing  the 
depth  to  eight  or  nine  inches  to  guard 
against  the  drouglhs  of  summer.  The  corn 
crop  they  would  follow  whith  wheat  the 
same  fall  and  again  seed  with  clover, or  they 
would  follow  it  with  oats,  barley  or  peas  and 
these  the  same  fall  with  w  heat  and  again 
seed  with  clover,  giving  t lie  land  the  same 
rest  as  before.  This  in  England  would  be 
called  the  four  or  five  course  rotation  viz. 
1st  clover  2d  wheat  3d  corn  here  turnips  or 
peas  there  4th  oats  or  barley  5th  wheat.  Jt 
is  this  rotation  of  crops  which  combined 
with  the  tillage  I  have  described  that  h?rs 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  countries  where  it  has  been  adopted,  and 
no  good  farmer  in  Englander  the  Northern 
states  would  think  of  cultivaing  the  same 
crops  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
field.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  the 
crops  I  have  innumerated  abstract  from  the 
soil  different  proportions  of  the  mineral  el¬ 
ements  which  enter  into  their  composition 
and  which  are  necessary  for  their  nourish¬ 
ment..  And  therefore  a  succession  of  the 
same  crops  on  the  same  fields  will  soon  de¬ 
prive  them  of  some  of  those  mineral 
ingredients  that  are  indispensible  to  their 
growth  and  maturity. 

Now  as  the  course  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain  may  appear  to  your  patrons  as  un¬ 
necessarily  expensive.  I  beg  leave  to  say  to 
them,  that  if  they  will  try  it,  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  any  g-iven  number  of  acres,  1  will 
guarantee  that  the  extra  product  of  the  first 
crop  shall  reimburse  the  extra  expense. — 
Now  gentlemen  before  I  close  this  desultory 
and  I  fear  uninteligible  article  allow  me  to 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  with  which 
your  fine  country  has  impressed  me. — 
Though  charmed  with  the  natural  beauty 
of  your  scenery,  your  agreeable  and  healthy 
climate — the  natural  fertility  of  your  soil — 
the  excellence  of  youi  roads,  in  fine  with 
everything  except  those  abandoned  improve¬ 
ments  and  their  deserted  dwellings — those 
impoverished  and  desolate  old  fields,  to 
which  I  have  referred.  These  have  1  confess 
whenever  presented  to  my  view,  impressed 
me  with  feelings  of  sadness.  In  closing 
allow  me  to  hope  that  what  I  have  here 
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written  will  be  received  by  your 
the  spirit  which  has  dictmeu  it,  a 
me  gentlemen t  Your  friend  hii4  serMtnt, 

J.  SLOCUM. 


To  Prevent  Mice  and  Rabbits  fuor 
Braking  Trees. — An  article  has  oeen  gomg 
the  rmswls'of  the  papers  copied  vve  believe 
originally  from  ‘Dieken’s  Household  \\  ords’ 
of  a  horse  who  was  accustomed  to  larking 
any  trees  he  was  tied  to,  ami  \\  ho  on  com¬ 
mencing  operations  on  one  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  washed  with  tobacco  juice,  flew 
hack  with  such  v  iolence,  as  almost  to  break 
his  halter,  As  this  weed  is  known  to  he  ex¬ 
ceedingly  offensive  to- every  animal  hut  one 
it  has  occurred  to  us  it  it  m._  In  not  he  cltec 
tually  applied  in  the  tame  way,  to  protect 
trees  from  Mice  and  Rabits,  by  crashing  Jhe 
trunks  with  it  near  the  ground,  it  is  worth 
at  least  a  trial. — Penn.  Farm  Journal . 

Vineyards,  the  best  Temperance  Societies 

The  aDove  is  a  truism,  and  although  self- 
evident,  and  some  one  may  say  announce', 
apropos  ile  bottes.  still,  as  these  liims  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  incredulous  “8011?  of 
Temperance,”  I  shall  take  the  trouble  ro  quote 
the  experience  of  a  .clever  observer.  Air.  11. 
Column,  for  their  edification.  I  will  first 
state  that  the  extent  of  Winds  cultivated  11 
vines  in  France,  are  nearly  live  millions  o 
acres  ;  and  that  rather  more  than  one-halt 
of  all  the  wine  produced  is  consumed  u 
France,  the  ballance  forms  the  subject  of  a 
lucrative  commerce. 

In  a  moral  view,  one  vvouid  at  first  be  in¬ 
clined  to  dread  the  effects  of  such  a  pro  luc- 
tion  upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  It  would 
not  be  true  to  say  there  is  no  drunkenness  in 
France:  but,  account  for  it  as  we  will,  tern 
perance  is  pre-eminently  the  characteristic 
of  the  French  people,  and  I  believe  them  to 
be,  without  question,  the  most  sober  of  all 
civilized  countries.”  Thanks  to  vineyards: 
enabling  the  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  rural  districts  to  drink  a  nutri¬ 
tious,  healthy,  and  mild  bevarage,  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price. 

We  shall  the  more  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  the  better  we  are 
acquainted  with  its  culture  and  usefulness 
as  to  its  important  production. 

Guano  and  the  Cotton  Crop. 

It  is  realy  cheering  to  see  the  wonderful 
effect  of  this  manure  on  the  cotton  plant 
and  its  produce.  I  walked  over  m-v..y  fields 


in  which  its  effect  was  made  evident  1 1  me 
in  a  most  positive  manner.  In  one  insra  we, 
where  the  Guano  was  applied  to  light  lands 
that  would  produce  little  or  nothing,  they 
produce  at  least  ten  times  more  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  sixty  pounds  only  to  the  acre, 
which  is  entirely  too  lit  lie.  1  am  persuaded 
by  comparison  that  the  use  of  Guano  will 
not  only  yield  a  larger  weed,  more  and  lar¬ 
ger  ho!!s,  but  longer  staple,  and  larger 
seed,  containga  greater  per  centage  of  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  in  it  than  the  seed  produced 
by  a  plant  that  lias  not  been  affected  m  its 
growth  hy  Guano.  Ami  these  kind  of  seed 
will  fertilize  the  soil  more  and  more  every 
year,  from  the  fact  of  the  improved  weight 
of  the  seed  returned  asumtuiro  and  produced 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  Guano.  Respectfully, 

Joseph  Togno.. 


Bees. — About  one  year;  go  we  pro  nis?d  to 
give  a  reept.  for  making  Gill  more’s  pa  tent  bee 
feed,  during  1853,  and  us  the  year  will  soon 
close,  we  find  we  must  say  what  we  have  to 
say  on  that  subject  now,  or  not  fulfil  bur 
promise.  We  have  not  the  exact  relative 
quantities  ofthe  articles  used  before  us,  yet 
we  have  his  written  recipe  among  our  pa¬ 
pers  somewhere,  hut  it  is  not  important. — 
He  takes  about  equal  weights  of  West  In¬ 
dia  honey,  and  common  brown  sugar,  pla¬ 
ces  the  articles  over  a  fire,  and  adds  about 
o  e  gallon  of  water  to  every  three  oJ  th-e 
mixture,  heats  to  the  boiling  point,  takes 
off  .the  scum,  and  the  food  is  ready  lot*  use. 
When  the  white  India  sugar  is  used  with 
honey,  the  flavor  of  the  mixture  is  much 
nearer  that  of  common  northern  honey, 
than  the  West  India  honey  alone,  and  may 
he  sold  for  northern  honey,  as  taken  from 
the  fire,  without  detect  011  by  people  who 
are  not  good  judges  of  honey ;  and  when 
this  compound  is  stored  up  in  comhshy  the 
bees,  the  wax  imparts  a  slight  flavor  to  it 
similar  to  northern  honey,  and  when  eaten 
in  the  comb,  it  can  scarcely  be  detected 
from  real  honey.  The  bees  do  not  impart 
the  slightest  change  to  its  flavor,  nor  are  they 
aide  to  change  the  taste  or  flavor  of  any 
sweet  gathered  by  them. 

The  stock  in  the  “Bee  feed”  business  is 
falling  oft* rapidly,  and  will  he  down  tc  noth¬ 
ing  soon,  we  think.  We  are  quite  willing 
that  a  few  more  people  should  try  it,  if  they 
have  an  X  or  a  V  to  throw  away.  We  did 
all  we  could  last  season  to  •*  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,”  but  we  found  mail  who  had 
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scales  on  their  eyes-tfnii-.detied  our  .i  in  pig¬ 
ments  of  operation.  They  have  now  drop¬ 
ped  off  >y  the  force  of — not  gravitation,  but 
gulabU  tij — a  new  motive  power  that  ope¬ 
rates  slowly  but  surely. 

By-th e-bye,  how  does  our  Rev.  Friend  of 
Whitfstown  get  along,  who  figured  so  eon- 
spii  uously  in  ■our.papyr  last  year,  as-  a  ven¬ 
der  of  Be  i  feed  ?  Does  he  stick  to  his  text 
yet,  or  d  res  he  preach  a  different-  doctrine? 
We  hav  i  not  heard  from  him  since  last  De- 
e cm! > e-r .  At  that  ti rn e  he  call e cT ou a 1 1 d . 
predict  «!  that  inene,  rnene.  tekel  Upharsi-n. 
was  vvr.ttenon  the  walls  of  our  office,  in  con* 
seque  D  ’e  of  an  offensive  article  that  we  pub¬ 
lished  about  those  days,  lie  vuis  a  k  false 
prophej,”  such  as  vve-rcad  of  in  the  Bible,, 
who  are  to  appear  in  she  latter  days. 

VVdl  our  lice- keeping  friends  please  to 
send  to  us  for  our  Bee-hive  Circular  ?  which 
may  be  enclosed  in  a  paper.,- and  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charre. — Northern  Farmer. 


Shew  a  Sked. — B!in  In  s.s  to  our  own  in¬ 
ti  re  t  .is  in  noways  manifested  so  fully,  as 
in  t  e  foolish  practice  -of  gatinei  irvg  1,what.’-s 
1<  ft  ’  or  seed.  TTie- first  vegetable,  peas- or 
snap  beans-,  that  appear,  save  for  seed;  the 
first  stock  that  shows  a  pod,  let  it  goto  seed; 
the  first  cucumber,  squash,  -or  melon,  save 
for  seed.  Is  this  w  ay  we  may  succeed  in 
getting  much  earlier  vegetables,  than  bv 
followin’?  trie  usual  method  of  taking  the  re¬ 
fuse  of  ail  our  garden  crojks'for  seed.  Save 
the, best  and  earnest  of  everything  for  seed. 
Our  egg  plant  might  be  brought  into  hear¬ 
ing  much  sooner  if  we  would  save- the  first 
for  seed.  Who  can  stand  k,  with  all  the 
long  year's  dearth  of  delicious  morsels,  to 
save  the  first  roasting  ear  or  tomato,  that 
may  appear,  for  seed  1  and  yet" if  we  would 
bring  forward  the  whole  crop. two  or  three 
ivoejts  earlier,  it  must  be  done.  Let- it  be 
a  settled  maxim  of  the  farmer  to  save  the 
first  an  1  best  of  everything  for  seed-.  Corn 
and  w heabrnay  bq.gretitl-y  improved  by  such 
a  course. 


The  Cuscctlio.— A  correspondent  of  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  a  friend,  after  hav¬ 
ing  tried  many  ineffectual  remedies  for  the 
eurculio,  mixed  sulphur  and  laid  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Scotch  snuff,  and  rubbed  it  fj?  ely  o-n  the 
body  and  branches  of  the  tree.  The  curcu- 
lio  had  already  comme-Hced  their  work  at 
the  time,  but, 'not  relisidng  the  smell  of  the 
.snuff  in  %  few  days  they  all  left,  aijd  he  had 


such  a  cr.op  of  plums,  that  he  was,  obliged 
to  prop  the  branches  up  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  off.  This  remedy  is- worth  trying. 
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'  \Ye  had  intended  saying  something  in  this  dum¬ 
ber,  about  the  fine  stock  which  wo  saw  in  Cchfm- 
hia.  but. our  friend -Maj.  ifiimp^ou,  has  saved  ns  the 
.necessity,  by  bis  interesting  coinnuuiieutipn,  to  . 
which  we  refer  our  readers. 

- — ut-aiggav*^ - 

Oar  Jaitaary  Number. 

It  affords  us  much-pleasure  to  hear  from  niaijy- 
of  otu' subscribers  that  they  are  pleased  with  the  - 
new  form  of  ofir  paper.  It  is  certainly  a  much 
more  convenient  form  for  binding  and  pr'eservatioW 
yet  we  must  confess  are  are  not  altogether  pleased  . 
with  it,  and  we  were  strongly  inclined  .to  change  , 
the  I'ur-m. so  a». to  enlarge  it  .and  reprint  the  firs- 
number,  but, owing  to  its  late  appearance  added 
jo  the  .fact,  dial  our  column  rules  and  leads,-  were  ■ 
all  cut  down  to  suit  our  present  columns,  vve  are 
nud.er  the  nerfesrity  of  contxnuihg  its  present  form 
through  the  r'oliikte.  The- present  number  is  an 
improvement  however  on  the  first,  and' by  doub¬ 
ling -the  number  of  pages  of  oiir  cover  on  which 
vve  may. give  same  interesting  matter  not  so  es¬ 
sential  to  file  body  of  the  work  in. addition  to  our 
advertisements,  upon  the  whole  our  readers  gains 
by  the  change  of  form  even  if  nothing  more  than 
the  quantity  'of  matter  is'  taken  into  consideration", ’• 

We  have  to  apoligize  fori  lie  late  appearance  of 
our  Jan  and  Feb.  numbers  which  was  occasioned 
principally  by  a  former  Printer  leaving  inJDecember 
without  giving  ns  .due  notice  of  Ins  intention  and 
by  the  sickness  of  the  one-  employed  to  take  bis 
place.  Our  friends  will  accept  our  sincere  thanks 
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lor  their  patience'.  We  believe  we  j : ■  i v e  lost  bn. 
one  suhscr.ber  t»y*  A  he  delay,  we  presume  lie  mite! 
lie  a  pa' tern  of  punctuality  and  ben'ce  was  anno ved 
tip  to  tlie  pitch  of  "stop  my  paper  at  our  tardi¬ 
ness  without  kne.w'iwg'tbe- 'cause. 

Mr-.  1I.8Li.ies.  ofUie  firm  Qf  IJolih**  and  Stove.-- 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  his-kiiid  attetuimi  in  p.e- 
sentug ns  a  bushel  on  superior  oats  whxld  ire-  in¬ 
forms  ns  grew  on  Johns  Island  should  they  s  nut! 
the  winter  -tiefe  as  they"  cjo  there  we  shall 
?5e  Highly  gratified.  Vv e  Ini’ve  some  now  growing 
'of  The  kiitu  presented  by  Col.  Williams  .  ol.I,-jrt- 
rens  to  same  of  our  neighbors,  that  note  siv.vn  in  1 

*  No.vemher  am*  have-so  far  wen  lire  red  our  very  se¬ 
vere  freeze.,? -without  the  least  app.aiettt  iifjiwy. 

. . -  ■  — -iy»r- — . - 

Thi»t  m»  part  of  tnif  paper  may  be  taken.  uj'.: 
With  uotiees  ol  exchanges  advertisements  v v  e . .  a  | 
sutdi  wi‘M»e  fo«tK? ttnder  the  proper  head  un  ftm 

•  advertising  sheet  to  which  tlie  readers  o!  toe  F-e v- 
fflet;  and  Planter  are  referred. 

^  #  •  *  y  -  *  1  ^  *  — 

Tiur  r “ad (>rs  of  the  Farmer  and  IM  Miter  wul  we 

;Tre  quite  sure  join  ns  in  welcoming  Mr.  Slocum 
as  a  Valuable  i*.orrtributor  to  our  columns.  Mr.  3. 
*i’s  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  science  of  Geol- 
itigy  and  .Mineralogy  and  out;,  whose  '  fer.tr w led g>- 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  obtained  more  from  prac¬ 
tice  a;id  observation  than  from  books,  lienee  lie  is 
the  better fideulnt-ed  tii  teach  the  practical  ianuei 
than  if  his  knowledge  of  (he  science  was  altogether 
theoretical.  He  has  travelled  much  both  at  Itotnt 
-and  in  Europe  aud  we  find  has  been  a  close  ob- 
perver  of  all  tire  different  system  of  eulfiire  ninl  i> 
tire -progress  of  agricultural  bn  prove  men!  wherev¬ 
er  lie  has  been.  We  hope  this  will  not  bethe  I  -  ( 
time  we  shall  here'' fro  nr  our  highly  retire  ted  cor- 
respondent  vybo  is  at  this  time  only  a  dans  'on!  res. 
idenl  of  our  State,  but  ere  king  will  we  trust  twain- 
it  his  peimtureut  home. 

• .  -•  /-  UK _  .iinrgj-,. _ 

Answers  to  Corresfknidcal^ 

R.  D.  W.  Cross  Hill — Is  informed  we  I  rave 
none  of  the  Don  rah  Corn  nor  litis  Maj.  Maxw<  | 
any  to  spare,  Tift  procured  his  seed  fn  tour  tii  - 1  iqp  t 
from  Gem  Wriglit,  vve  think. 

Mr.  I v huso x,  Columbus  (la. —  Writes  ns  (Jan 
,2i3tb.J  “My  Grass  is  now.  1G  inches  high;  an  I  i 
the  wonder  and  Admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  ft  i 
beautiful  and  green  but. -nothing  yet  what  it’  "i1 
be— pr  would  it.ave  been  if  !  ivad  town,  yiie  seed 
jn  Jijly  instead  of  in  tlie  fall.  ]  am  well  s.ui-.it  . 


toy  grass  is..ihe  grew.  discovery  oi  liio  age,  for  the 
.■Jotitif.  It  and  our  Pea  can  make  the  south  the 
eden  of  the  world  *  I  fear  my  seed  will  not 
'!iot3  out  to  supply  tin:  great  demand.  But  we  will 
lio'pe  Ibfthe  best/’  And  so  do  we  with  till  our 
lieart  for  thisis  surety  most  encouraging  evidence 
In  favor  of  the  "rescue’*  IS  iuches'ilgh  on  the  2~,tl> 
of  January  !  !  Wet!  if  tills  lie  a  “humbug”  we 
would  like  tone  humbugged  with  a  fifty  or  hundred 
sere  field  of  it. 

H.  F.  P:  Abbeville  S.  C.—“ How  should  Gffitm 
be  used  iii  Gardens  f  Any  information  ou  tb^ 
subject  will  be  gratefully  received  by  your  subsc" . 
her.” 

Your'letter  <vas  l'oceived  toft  late  to  he  answered 

'itfour  last  number.  We  would  prefer  spreading 

Giia-no'bro'ad  cast  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hpn. 

li  ed  pounds  per  acre,  and  spading  or  plowing  in, 

uf  l!m  first  preparation  of  the  ground.  You  tViay 

however  put  it  in  thft  drills  not  allowing  contact 

-with  the  seed  vvlien  sown  or  planted.  It  would  be 

well  to  mix  with  leached  ashes  or  c!;  i  eba1  dn’t 

jmmediate-ly  before  using  if  intended  fjpr  the  drill 

especially.  Or  your  inay  apply  it  to  grr^w.intr 

plains  in  water.  By  puttingiit.U)  a  barrel  of  5U  or 

oil  gallons  of  water  to  a  gallon  the  Guano,  and 

.stirring  occasionally  a  day  or  two  and  at  each  time 

before  using,  you  have  a  valuable  preparation  for 

t  rowing  plants.  We  apply  it  to  drills  in  light 

trenches  diaw-n  along  each  side  of  the  drill,  or 

hi  a  small  hole  oil  each  side  of  a  hill — not  a’. 

lowing' the'  i-p  i  1 1 i  touch  the  tender  plants  and 

if'.erwards  fiflipg  up  the  trench  or  hoje.  We 

chink  it  probable  that  a  quart  ef  Fluster  of  Paris 

nut  into  the  barrel  with  the  Guano  would  be  to 
.  %  * 

most  plants  a  valuable  addition,  and  to  stteii  as  re 
pure  much  potash  a  light  sprinkling  of  ashes  in 
'lire ■trenches  before  (iilmg  up  would  add  m-nch  fo 
he  effects  of  the  Guano  which  we  presume  does 
tot  contain  much  potash,  and  on  this  latter  account 
ve.  think  KeUlewdl’y  salts  mid. Guano  mixed -in 
,  vrpial  quantities  (if  yon-can  get  the  honestly  pre¬ 
pared  article)  would  tie  a  preferable, ■  fertilizer  for 
i  garden  to  Gira.no  alone. 

w -  - ♦ 

•  j.  ’  ■  Hois. 

I.  G.  GA.vi_BRKT.-i.  informs  ns  hobos' cured  two  or 
hree  l».ul  pasesof  hots  in-horses _wUh  a  drendi  of 
vater  frotu.a  bhickstnitiis  slack  {'rough.  He  says 
bn.  water  will  kill  the  grubs  in  ,-i  shorf  time.,  when 
tut  into  it,  which  very  ih-iv  ifrmy  o!!:cr*!}qui«1s  will 
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The  Oregon  Pea. 

The  following  account  of  the  Oregon  Pea  is 
take!)  from  a  slip  'cut  from  a  Tenn  we  jV'P'  r 
which  we  find  in  our  scrap  drawer.  We  presume 
it  has  been  sent  ns  by  some  friend  in  a  letter  or  we 
may  have  cut  it  from  Fovvlk’s  Express  of  Mem- 
plus  with  whieli  we  exchange. 

We  received  last  spring  from  our  esteemed 
friend  Col.  Gage  of  Union  Dist.  a  lew  of  the  peas  in 
a  letter  which  we  planted  in  our  garden  late  enough 
to.,  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  show  that  they  did 
nut  much  regard  a  drought,  of  which  we  were 
f»Hy  convinced  when  we  saw  them  growing  luxti- 
rtenlly  when  every  thing  else  around  them  was 
perishing  and  drying  up.  They  yield  abundantly 
but  we  found  that  the  peas  in  pods  that  were  al¬ 
lowed. to  lay  on  the  ground  blit  a  short  time  after 
ripe  in  wet  weather  would  mould  and  rot.  And 
hence  we  are  despnsed  to  doubt  their  keening  quali¬ 
ties  for  stock.  No  doubt  an  abundance  of  prov¬ 
ender  may  be  made  from  them. — Eds.  Farmer 
&  Planter. 

Tins  pea  grows  on  a  plant  from  four  to 
six  teet  high.  They  area  great  luxury  for 
tii?  table  and  stock  prefer  them  to  corn — 
and  for  fattening  hogs  are  superior  to  corn. 
They  hear  very  full,  and  although' so  small, 
they  grow  so  thick  they  can  he  gathered  as 
last  as  other  peas.  We  saw  them  grow  last 
year,  dry  as  it  was,  head  high  and  too  in 
a  hill,  large  and  round  asa  hogshead.  Their 
great  utility  islhe  stalk  for  hay,  for  which 
.purpose  its  yield  is  equal  to  anything  else; 
in  the  shape  of  hay.  They  grow  well,  sown 
broad-cart, 'either  in  the  Tali  or  spring;  fre¬ 
quently  lying  on  the  ground  all  the  winter, 
nut!  come  up  in  the  spring,  lu-nce  hogs  can 
feed  on  them  all  the  liuee.  The  hay  is  the 
best  ever  used  by  us. for  horses,  cattle,  or 
sheep.  The  leaves  do  not  fail  off  in  saving 
the  hay.  They  will  grow  on  the  oldest  and 
poorest  land  we  have,  and  yield  more  peas 
than  on  better  land,  especially  of  a  seasona¬ 
ble  year.  Last  year  there  were'  but  few 
planted  in  the  United  States.  We  heartily 
recommend  them  to  all  planters.  They  are 
in  great  demand  wherever  known. 

Samuel  Gilmore,  Itawamba  ;  Eph.  Walk¬ 
er.  Jno,  Washburn,  Eli  T.  Walker,  Rev. 
Arch.  Walker,  Gabriel  Washburn,  Samp¬ 
son  Barber  &  Co.,  Jefferson  Barber, 
Rev.  T.  W.  Walker,  E.  W.  Martin,  W. 
R.  Larremore,  Stephen  J,  Larremore, 
Jesse  T.  Walker. 


The  above  persons  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  the  Pea,  some  for  five  years, 
the  balance  three  years.  Here  follows"  what 
some  who  have  raised  them  this  year,  say 
of  t  hem  : 

We  have  raised  the  Oregon  Pea  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  have 
read  all  that  has  been  published  about  them 
an  1  is  true,  and  rm  eh  more  might  be  said. 
We  wiH  add  :  They  wiii  produce  (on  such 
land  as  would  not  be  worth  cultivation)  more 
than  ran  be  produced  on  any  land  we  have 
planted  in  anything  else.  One  hand  can 
save  nsorfc  hay  than  ten  hands  can  save  of 
fodder  in  t  lie  same  time.  We  are  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  wi  3  improve  lam!  more 
than  any  thing  that  can  lie  grown  upon  it, 
even  w  hen  clover  will  not;  for  the  oldest 
and  poorest  land  is  the  place  for  them.  We 
do  believe'  that  they  are  worth  half  the  price 
asked  for  t  hem,  (i.  e.  f2  00  per  quart  )  for 
manure  alone,  and  we  wish  it  most  distinct¬ 
ly  understood  that  this  Pea  will  produce  best 
on  old  land,  and  will  in  our  judgment  re¬ 
claim  the  worst Jand  we  have  any  where. 

Win.  Grant,  Jno.  UM.  Neil,  Robert  |I. 
Grant,  T.  T.  George,  Fsq.,  Richard 
Smith,  Andrew  C.  Tmith,  McNairy 
county,  Tenn.,  Col.  N.  C.  Riggs,  B. 
B.  Adams,  Purdy-,  Tenn. 

The  Peas  are  now  ready  for  market,  and 
may  lie  hadat  .$1  per  pint,  or  $80  00  per  hush- 
,ei.  Address,  post  paid  Rev.  B.  J.  Allen, 
Book  .Agent  Memphis,  Tenn.,  G.  G.  Adams! 
Bolivar,  l  enn.,  or  Jas.  Martin,  Hamburg., 
To. in. 

in  audition  to  the  above  names  we  refer 
to  H.  D.  Wilson.  Sommerville,  Term.,  Rev. 
J.  Keste !>c>n,  Shelby  county,  Tenn. 

AH  papers  friendly  to  Agriculture  will 
please  copy.  J.  R.  WALKER. 

Rosst own,  Shelby  Co.,  Term.,  Nov.,  52. 


The  Thhtftless  Farmer  provides  no  shel¬ 
ter  for  his  cattle,  during  the  inclemency  of 
the  winter,  hut  permits  them  to  stand  shiver¬ 
ing  by  the  fence,  or  to  lie  in- the  snow  as 
best  suits  them. 

He  has  a  place  for  nothing  and  nothingm 
its  place.  He,  consequently,  wants  a  hoe  or 
or  rake,  a  hammer  or  an  auger,  but  knows 
not  where  to  find  it.  He  and  his  whole 
household  are  in  search  of  it,  and  much  time 
is  lost. 

He  has  more  stock  than  he  has  means  to 
keep  well. 


